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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@——— 

IIE Counter-revolution has arrived in Spain. Don Alphonso, 
the Prince of the Asturias, came of age on November 17, and 

his advisers, among whom 8S. Canovas del Castillo is the principal, 
decided that the time was ripe, and that trains long since laid 
should be exploded. The Captain-General of Madrid informed 
Serrano that Alphonso must be restored, the Generals of the re- 
eruited Army of the North were warned to be ready, the Fleet 
was eager for the change, and on December 28 or 29 General 
Martinez Campos “ pronounced ” in Val€ncia for Alphonso XII. 
In two days the armies of the North and the Centre, the garrison 
of Madrid, and the fleet had followed, and on the last day of the 
year an Alphonsist Cabinet was in full possession of the Executive. 
‘The King, who was in Paris with his mother, was informed of the 
anovement, and invited to enter Spain, and by the last accounts 
had started on his journey. He is a somewhat precocious lad of 
seventeen, but has been carefully trained, and declares himself a 
‘* Liberal,”—which, however, may mean anything or nothing. It 
appears to be certain that all the Bourbons, Don Carlos and his 
brother excepted, recognise Alphonso, It is rumoured that some 
‘Carlist regiments have submitted, but this is not yet confirmed, 
and there is grave reason to believe that some of the cities— 
especially Granada, Valladolid, Barcelona, and Saragossa—will 
revolt, thus drawing away forces from the Army of the North. 
Nothing, however, happens in Spain that was expected, and the 
new Ministry has wisely confirmed all the existing civil authorities. 








The head of the new Ministry is S. Antonio Canovas del 
Castillo, a man of unusual cultivation, great influence over per- 
sons, and of opinions best described as those of leading Orleanists. 
That is to say, he is in favour of strong government, a free but 
managed Parliament, and a sufficient army, is a Catholic with no 
good-will to Italy, and is on most matters a moderate Conserya- 
tive. He has selected as Minister of the Interior S. Robledo, 
a man trained by Narvaez; as Minister of War, General Jovellar, 
a good soldier ; as Minister of the Colonies, S. Ayala, a keen, hard- 
hitting debater ; ; and as Minister of Finance, S. Salaverria, Mar- 
shal O’Donnel’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the only success- 
ful one who ever appearedin Spain. The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
is S. Castro, said by a correspondent of the Times obviously in 
favour with the Alphonsist chiefs to bea Liberal. The tone of the 
new Ministry cannot yet be judged, but its first difficulties are Car- 
lism and Cuba, and it is stated that its first order has been to come 
to terms with the insurgents in the island. No response has yet 
been received from Caba, where the Volunteers will be extremely 
irritated by the order, and may perhaps “ pronounce” for Carlos. 


Mr. Forster made a farewell speech to his American friends on 
the 14th Dec., after a dinner given him by the New York Union 
League. We have discussed his main thesis—the possibility of 
hearty alliance between Great Britain and the United States— 
elsewhere, but may mention here that Mr. Forster thinks the war 
has saved the Union, and that he is hopeful as to the future of 
the freed men, He had seen a white overseer acting as foreman 
among the blacks on a sugar plantation, and quite contented with 
the change. Contrary to Jamaica experience, production has not 





fallen off in the South, the actual crops taken from the soil, including 
sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco, are as large as they were before 
emancipation. He counted on the United States now heartily 
to aid in putting down slavery, wherever it could be reached, 
and thought that the war which had produced this result would 
prove the most important of this century. 


Christmas Eve was marked by a railway calamity surpassing in 
its fatality, if not altogether in its horrors, any which the history 
of railway accidents in this country, the Abergele accident not 
excepted, has recorded. A train of thirteen closely-packed 
carriages left Oxford for Birmingham about noon on the 24th 
December, and within about six miles away, near Shipton-on- 
Cherwell, at a time when the train was going nearly at the rate of 
forty miles an hour, the tire came off a wheel of one of the 
carriages, the carriage was thrown off the rails, taking the 
others with it and ploughing up the rails, and the whole 
train became a wreck ; thirty people were killed on the spot, and 
their corpses strewn over the ground, while more than seventy, 
of whom four have died since, were more or less severely injured. 
Parts of the destroyed carriages were soon converted into bon- 
fires to warm the survivors. In that dismal, wintry scene, the 
extemporised bonfires amid the snow, the ghastly array of the 
dead, the shrieks of the injured—not a few of whom had to wait 
for forty or fifty minutes before aid arrived to deliver them from 
their perilous positions under collapsed carriages—and the 
general ruin of the wrecked train, combined to present a scene 
which will be closely associated in the minds of thousands for 
years to come with the somewhat unreal festivities of the English 
Christmas. The efficiency and energy of the medical men who 
volunteered their aid from Oxford and the neighbourhood are said 
to have been beyond all praise, and of the seventy or seventy-one 
who survived the immediate shock, it seems likely that not less 
than sixty may recover. It was a ghastly prelude to the 
joviality of the season. 


The somewhat tedious inquiry which has been going on all the 
week has not produced much result. It is pretty clear that the 
accident was due to the breaking of the tire of one of the 
wheels of a third-class carriage, and it has been asserted, 
but disproved, that the carriage whose wheel thus gave way 
was a condemned carriage, taken out of hospital at Oxford 
only because there was no sound carriage to be had. There 
have been also charges made as to the improper state of the 
rails which likewise have not been established. But the only 
thing like neglect proved is that the telegraph lines were 
not in complete working order, which certainly increased the 
delay in obtaining help from Oxford for the injured. It seems 
to be stated that the tires of the wheels, the fracture of which 
has frequently given rise to accidents of late, especially on this 
line—indeed, we believe that it led not very long ago to the 
death of a director—might be fastened on much more securely 
than by the ordinary process of contraction, through rivets and 
bolts which would hold the remainder firm, even though one 
fragment were to break away. And if this be so, it would surely 
be a right precaution to take. But as yet the evidence does not 
sustain the opinion that ‘culpable negligence” can be brought 
home to the Company for this most terrible and fatal of all 
railway catastrophes. 


One of the most frightful catastrophes ever recorded at sea 


occurred on 18th November. The ‘ Cospatrick,’ Capti iin Elinslie, 

was on 17th Nov. in lat. 37° 15’ S. and long. 12° 25' E., or about 
250 miles west of the Cape of Good Hope, with 500 souls on 
board, mainly emigrant families of the labouring class, bound from 
England to New Zealand. Soon after midnight smoke was seen 
coming out of the fore-hatch, and in.a few minutes the flames 
burst out on deck. The passengers grew wild, and whether from 
their rushing about or from loss of nerve, the steersman lost 
control of the rudder, the ship turned head to wind, and smoke 
and flame were blown over the whole vessel. Eighty passengers, 
mostly women, got into the starboard boat, which filled, and 
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This boat was after- 


capsized, and drowned all on board of it. 
The masts fell, 


wards righted, and got away with 27 passengers. 
killing many, and by degrees all the passengers except some sixty 
must have thrown themselves into the sea, as by four in the after- 


noon of the 19th the ship had been burned ‘“ down to the copper,” | 


and went down. Just before the mainmast fell—i.e., early on 
the morning of the 18th—the second officer, Mr. Macdonald, 
jumped into the port boat—then full of passengers—and got 
away. He picked upa few more, met the starboard boat, and with 
two sailors transferred himself to that. Thirst killed all but him- 
self and four sailors before they were picked up on the 27th by the 
‘British Sceptre,’ and two more of the survivors died mad on 
board that ship. 


The port boat has not been heard of since Mr. Macdonald 
quitted her, and is believed to have sunk on the 21st, when the 
wind rose to a gale. Perhaps this is the happier view, for it was 
no better provisioned than the starboard boat, and the sufferings 
in that were terrible. Four days from the wreck (22nd No- 
vember) men began to die mad, from thirst and drinking salt 
water, and on the 23rd the survivors began living on the dead 
bodies, eating the livers and drinking the blood. By the 
27th, all except Mr. Macdonald and four more had died mad, and 
three of the survivors were nearly senseless and two mad. ‘These 
two died on board the ‘ British Sceptre’ before she reached St. 
Helena, where the three survivors landed. If the first-mate 
and the port boat are rescued, it must be between the wreck and 
Ascension, as the current sets that way, and after horrors among 
the passengers equal to those endured in the starboard boat. 
The power of thirst, unlike that of hunger, is irresistible,—men 
under its full influence will drink the sea-water, though they 
know its effect, and then come madness and suicide. The per- 
sons on whose bodies the survivors were maintained must have 
committed suicide, as, we believe, except in sudden deaths, the 
blood coagulates too quickly to quench thirst. 


Marshal MacMahon has made another effort to obtain his 
organic laws. He has calied together the Chiefs of the Conser- 
yative parties, and told them that he will strike no coup d'état, but 
earnestly advised them to pass the Constitutional Laws, especially 
the one on the transmission of powers. There is no evidence 
that he has been successful. ‘The Right and Extreme Left, of 
course, absolutely refuse. The Left refuses, unless the Republic 
is made definitive, and the Left Centre wants a less Conservative 
Upper Chamber. If the reluctance continues, the Marshal will 
either have to give way and leave the succession to accident, or 
to do what he ought to do,—accept the Republic, and so gain a 
clear and large majority. He is not likely, however, to embrace 
this alternative, as events in Spain will greatly strengthen the 
Monarchists in France, and inspire even the Orleanists who 
accept the Republic with some doubt, more especially if the new 
Monarchy succeeds. 7 

Englishmen are slow to believe that whole territories can be 
depopulated by starvation, but it seems evident that in some 
districts of Asia Minor entire tribes and scores of villages are 
perishing from hunger, while the worst accounts of the Persian 
famine of 1872 appear to be authentic. According to the Cologne 
Gaztté, the English arbitrators who traversed Seistan to settle 
boundaries travelled days without seeing a child, and estimated 
the mortality at 1,500,000,—more than a quarter, or on Sir I. 
Rawlinson’s calculation, more than a third of the population. 
There has been no improvement in government since the Shah's 
visit, the soldiers still plunder at will, and if the present system 
lasts a generation Persia will be a desert, to be occupied by Russia 
at discretion. Even now it may be doubted if it has any real 
power. 


Thursday was, on the whole, the most disagreeable day we 
remember in London for fourteen years. The thermometer, 
which marked 10 degrees of frost in the open air, could scarcely 
be raised above 50° indoors, the streets were as slippery as glass, 
and there was thin, irritating, slushy snow about. The air was 
so thick with mist that gas would scarcely burn, and to crown all, 
a deep, black bank of fog hung over the city like a pall. The 
fog did not descend, but the darkness, which in the Strand was 
too deep to allow any one to read, lasted the whole day, a most 
unusual event, and the streets looked almost spectral. The 
effect was not like that of night, but of some new con- 
dition of being, in which either the atmosphere had _ lost 
its power of transmitting light, or the eye had lost its 
power of perceiving objects. Few carriages were visible, the 
cabs crawled, and the pedestrians slunk about as if they were 


| afraid at every turn of being run over. 1t was a day to have made 
the heart of a Laplander rejoice that he had at last found a 
climate much worse than his own, and to have justified S. Vis- 
conti, the Engineer, in his conclusion that London would be a 
beautiful city if its inhabitants could only see it ; a day on which 
a great fire would hardly have seemed a calamity. 





We have commented elsewhere on the pathetic appeal of 
the Committee of the Evangelical Union to Mr. Disraeli, 
|for help against the clerical insurgents in the Church, and 
on Mr. Disraeli’s encouraging, though rather unsubstantial 
reply,—to the effect that the great triumphs of the Church are 
bound, in his opinion, to take place in the great cities of England, 
| —which, as yet however, is not the case. We may add here that 
| the Committee of the Evangelical Union seem to derive much 
| comfort from Mr. Disraeli’s vaguenesses. They observe that 
{the courteous tone of the Premier indicates his ‘sym- 
| pathy with the importance of the great subject which has thus 
| been brought under his attention,”—though how, by the way, one 
| is to sympathise with ‘ the importance of a great subject,” unless 
| that subject be a subject of the Queen,—that is, a person, and its 
te importance” is his self-importance, with which one does not 
| usually sympathise very much,—it is not very easy to see. But 
|} after drawing this illusory comfort from Mr. Disraeli’s letter, 
| the Committee of the Evangelical Union go on to advise a sus- 
pension of all active attempts to reform the Church, and a con- 
| centration of their energies on resisting any attempt to legalise 
' the Eastward position of the celebrant and the use of Eucharistic 
vestments. We confess we think the Evangelicals are making 
a mistake in attaching an equal importance to these matters. 
The Establishment cannot remain at all unless the moderate 
High-Church party be content, and the way to content them is to 
admit either position of the celebrant,—declaring at the same 
time that neither position is to be regarded by the worshippers 
as a doctrinal confession of their belief,—but to resist the intro- 
duction of the novel eucharistic vestments, which is a conspicuous 
challenge to the people, and is open to no-ambiguity of interpreta- 
tion. Even some of those who were most earnest supporters of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act in the House of Commons 
| last Session, were anxious to see the decision as to the only legal 
| position of the Celebrant carefully revised by the new Court of 
Appeal. Andassuredly the Church can not win great “‘ triumphs,” 
either in the great cities or anywhere else, unless the principle of 
the Gorham decision,—that is, a large toleration of both the 
Evangelical and the High-Church views,—be steadily sustained. 








Prince Bismarck has published the Circular of 1872 in which he 
invited the various Governments to take counsel together to secure 
a proper observance of all the forms by the Conclave at the 
time of the next election of a Pope. We do not quite under- 
stand the true drift of that circular. Can it really mean that, so far 
from enforcing a proper observance of all the forms, the Govern- 
ments referred to should league themselves together to force the 
hands of the Conclave? We can hardly believe that in saying one 
thing Prince Bismarck meant just the opposite. Butif he did mean 
what he said, then what will the Protestant States gain by taking 
care that there is no irregularity in the proceedings of the Con- 
clave? Only, as it seems to us, that the Pope, when elected, will 
have all the more authority. If there were irregularity, if there 
were indecent haste, if there were room for a Catholic scandal 
and Catholic criticism on the proceedings, the Protestant States 
would not lose, but gain, by the result. It can hardly be for a 
| State which declares the Vatican Council an outrage and profits 
| by that view of the matter, to see that the proceedings at the 

next Conclave should be above suspicion or reproach. It looks 
very much as if what the Prince did mean was to take care that 
the Conclave should be subjected to severe pressure,—not that it 
| should be free from all pressure. But even so, there will be 
Feng: Perhaps the best thing Protestant States can do is to 
‘keep aloof altogether from matters which don’t concern them 
and in which they may easily do mischief, but cannot easily do 





| good. 
The semi-official North-German Gazette has discovered that the 
| New York Herald has a principle, and has published the fact to a 
‘surprised world. The object of that journal, which Americans 
| had always believed to be circulation, is really Ultramontanism, 
| and its means is to calumniate the German Empire. It has entered 
| into a conspiracy with Count Arnim, who is about twice as Pro- 
testant as Prince Bismarck, to do that. Imagine the Herald's 
‘‘ headings” when that folly reaches New York. “ Bismarck 
denounces the Herald.” ‘*The Herald shaking the German 
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Empire.” 
would pay the North-German Gazette double its income for such 


an advertisement per diem. 


Chili shares in the ecclesiastical disturbances now so marked 
all over the world. The Catholic Church has hitherto been the 
only one tolerated in Chili, but opinion has become hostile to the 
priests, and the party in power have proposed to the people to 
separate Church and State, to compel civil marriage—allowing, of 
course, any subsequent religious ceremony—to enforce civil regis- 
tration of births and deaths, and to place all cemeteries under 
civil officers. At the recent elections, these proposals have been 
carried by a large majority, and the next Congress will legislate 
in this sense. Mexico is also about to adopt the Disestablishment 
solution of the question, which will probably be accepted every- 
where in Spanish America except in Ecuador, where the Repub- 
lican Government is as Ultramontane as Mgr. Capel. 


Mr. G. Hope, formerly of Fenton Barns, and one of the most 
experienced large farmers in Scotland, states in the Times that, 
on the whole, he believes compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments a greater temptation to a farmer than a lease. His ‘‘im- 
provements ” appear to include draining, marling, and manuring, 
and he states that he never saw such farming as he saw in Lin- 
colnshire under that system. His ideal, however, is compensation 
added to a lease for twenty-one years, and he believes that if 
realised it would increase the produce of the land by one-third. 
The tenant would then have no temptation to abstain from 
improvement, or to work out his land during the last year of his 
lease. 


Canon Liddon wrote to the Times of Christmas Day to refute 
Monseigneur Capel’s assertion,—made in the reply to Mr. Glad- 


‘Bennett classed with Arnim.” Why, the Herald| 


The discussion as to the precise nature of the sense which 
brought the male tiger-moths to the gauze cage of the female 
tiger-moth, and which brings the vultures from all quarters 
to a dead carcass, was continued in Monday's Times by 
| Dr. Bree, who maintains that it must be smell, because 
the moths will only find out the presence of a female 
to windward of them and not of one to leeward; and that 
vultures often miss a carcass in which decomposition has 
not begun,—a fact for which he quotes the eminent naturalist 
Charles Waterton,—but never one in which decay is already at 
work. This last assertion, however, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen 
disproves in Thursday's Pall Mall, showing by his own experi- 
ence in India that vultures do collect in large numbers even 
before the dying creature which is to be their prey is actually 
dead, and he accounts for it by the sense of sight, holding that 
the vultures patrol the heavens at a great height, and that when 
one sees a possible dinner and swoops down upon it, the others 
are guided by his change of movement, which from their height 
in the air they can always detect. But surely neither smell nor 
sight will explain the unerring line of flight of the migrating 
swallows or other birds? Nor is either Mr. Stephen's or Dr. 
Bree’s explanation sufficient to account for the instinct by which 
a cat or dog finds its way straight home for forty miles or more 
over a completely unknown country, Mr. Stephen's explanation 
being obviously inapplicable, and Dr. Bree’s, who sticks to it 
that it is by smell, being open to the criticism that, if that be the 
true explanation, such a feat clearly could never be achieved 
when the lost home is to leeward of the animal who makes the 
journey. There is evidently still a secret beyond the scope of all 
these explanations. 


On the 21st November we made a remark on certain letters sent 
by Mr. William Milton to the Times, with the view of proving 





stone,—that teachers like Canon Liddon are, though unintention- | that the Parliament of 1661 entirely overruled the wishes of Con- 
ally, leading their disciples towards Rome. Dr. Liddon maintains, | yocation as to the revised Rubrics, and especially as to the rubric 
reasonably enough, that to teach doctrine held in common with |affecting the place of the Communion-table and the position 
tome is not to Romanise,—else to teach Theism would be to | of the celebrant. We are bound to admit that a long letter by 
Romanise. But he adds that to teach Sacerdotalism, in its mode- | g well-known High-Church clergyman, the Rey. ‘Thomas W. Perry, 
rate Anglican form, is not to Romanise, and that the only true | Vicar of Ardleigh, Colchester, appears to upset Mr. Milton's asser- 
allies of Rome are the friends of that restless policy which would | tion that Parliament overruled Convocation in the matter, and to 
‘at one moment rid us of our creeds, at another would ignore | show that the chief alterations discussed and rejected were alter- 
our Orders, at a third would invite a Parliament consisting of men | ations discussed and rejected by Convocation itself, and not by 
of any or no religious belief to regulate our worship of Almighty | Parliament. Not the less, however, does it seem to be clear that 
God.” In other words, it is the proposal to enlarge the compre- | the reason why Parliament made no alterations in the Prayer- 
hension of the Church, so as to suit the actual religious state of | hook, was that Convocation had in its discretion already wisely 
its worshippers, which drives to Rome those who think that doc- | rejected the proposed alterations, which it was pretty certain 
trinal immutability is the first ‘ note” of a true Church. Possibly. | that Parliament would have declined to accept,—and, amongst 
But is not Monseigneur Capel right in supposing that both sacer- | these, the alteration which would have placed the Communion- 
dotalism, in however moderate a form, and the theory of doctrinal | table in the east end of the chancel, and substituted “ the north 
immutability itself, necessarily imply a living Church authority which | part” for “the north end ” of the table in defining the position 
shall determine who are the true priests and what is the unchange- | of the celebrant. Parliament apparently did not snub Convoca- 
able doctrine, and that that living Church authority certainly does | tion, only because Convocation was too prudent to lay itself open. 
not exist among Anglicans? And if so, it is not the proposal to to a Parliamentary snub. 


change ecclesiastical conditions which drives our Anglicans to 
Rome, but the complete absence of any organic Church authority 
to condemn and resist change, which, nevertheless, Dr. Liddon 


has taught his disciples that it is everybody’s duty to condemn | 


and resist. A Church of moderate pretensions to authority as 
much needs a living organ to sanction its eclecticism, as does one 
of imperious pretensions to sustain its absolute decrees. 


The Times is actually softening its tone on the subject of 
Arctic expeditions. For a generation at least, that mirror of 


middle-class opinion in England has entertained and freely ex- | 
pressed two quite capricious prejudices with which the majority | 


of its readers have hardly ever had the least sympathy. The one 
was its hatred of the African Squadron intended to put down the 
Slave trade, and the other was its steady opposition to Arctic ex- 
ploration, on the ground that it is Quixotic, fruitless, and expen- 
sive of human life. Now at last it is actually abandoning 
this latter position. On Tuesday, it gave a list of all the 
recent Arctic Expeditions since the last fatal one, Sir John 
Franklin’s, and showed that all the crews of the various 
vessels had returned in safety to their homes with only such 
deaths as might fairly have been expected even in less dangerous 


seas. In thirty-two expeditions only 38 deaths occurred, being at | 


the rate of only 1:7 per cent. to the number of persons employed. 
But the conversion of the Times to the policy of Arctic expedi- 
tions will be as remarkable an event as the discovery of the mild 
Polar Sea itself. It will be the end of a peculiar tradition, the 
sacrifice of a journalistic heirloom, the surrender of a fanciful 
literary inheritance. 


Dr. Appleton has been successful in getting his strenuous 
| advocacy of the “Endowment of Research” referred to even in 
| the Times, which on Monday took up the cudgels not so much to 
| condemn what he proposes as to defend what he attacks. How- 
| ever, the controversy has not as yet assumed a very useful form 
for the purposes Dr. Appleton has in view,—for which, we think, 
| he has chiefly himself to thank. It has taken instead the form of 
a discussion as to whether it is a profitable thing for the nation 
that Universities should be endowed,—whether it would not be 
'much better, both for the teachers and for the learners, that 
| the University teachers should be paid in the ordinary way, just as 
barristers or physicians are paid, out of the means of those who 
want to see their children learned. We confess, while we are 
‘inclined to adopt Dr. Appleton’s view on the question of the En- 
dowment of Research,—so soon as he and his friends can make 
out that it is really practicable to find a good test of powers 
of research that deserve endowment,—we differ from him toto 
celo on this secondary creed of his, which he has now injudiciously 
made the battle-ficld of his movement,—that the learning of the 
nation would not suffer by leaving academical teaching to be paid 
by the law of supply and demand. In our opinion, academical 
teaching, though enforced by University prestige, would be freely 
dispensed with by a very considerable number of young men 
who now obtain it, but have no means to pay either for legal or 
medical education. Dr. Appleton has indeed shifted his ground 
into the enemy's country ; but we fear he has invited disaster by 
his rash strategy. a 
Consols were at the latest date 91}-913. 
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OF THE DAY. 
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MR. FORSTER ON AN ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE. 
F Mr. Forster should ever become the head of a British 
Administration, his farewell speech to his American friends, 
delivered before the Union League Club of New York on 
December 14, may prove a most important utterance. The 
central thought which runs through his speech from end to 
end is that in the near future the best ally for Great Britain 
will be found in the United States, that not only would war 
between the two countries be a calamity—and a calamity so 
great as to justify the “sublime hnmiliation” of arbitration— 
but that friendliness ought gradually to ripen into alliance, 
until, for certain purposes, the whole of the English-speaking 
peoples should form one vast Confederation leagued together for 
self-defence, and for securing to the defenceless races of mankind 
humanity and justice. Mr. Forster declares that this alliance 
has never been out of his thoughts, and that now that Slavery 
has disappeared, it seems to him to be becoming yearly more 
possible to arrange it. With populations so strongly bound 
together as those of England and the Union, with Govern- 
ments so identical in intent, though not in form, with 
tasks so very similar—the heaviest of them being the 
mild and peaceful government of dark-skinned races—and 
with commercial policies which will soon be so much alike, he 
sees no reason why the two branches of the one people whose 
power, and language, and fleets are covering earth, should not 
be drawn together by ties stronger than those of mere 
friendliness, why they should not form an alliance with 
definite ends and adequate means at its disposal. 
That is the purpose of a _ speech necessarily lengthy 
and full of local remarks of less interest for English- 
men, and it is impossible to deny to this purpose a certain 
fascination. A League of the English-speaking Peoples, if it 
could only be cordially accepted and skilfully directed, would 
be almost strong enough to protect the political future of 
humanity. It would, for geographical reasons, be utterly 
beyond attack from any férst-class Power, unless China should 
ever become one, as many observers think quite possible; and 
except in India, it could be attacked only by fleets, which 
eighty millions of men always foremost in naval warfare or 
maritime enterprise could with no great or exhausting effort 
brush away from the seas. It could keep up, at small ex- 
pense, an army quite large enough, if animated by a common 
will, to guarantee its joint dominion, and could offer within its 
enormous territories a safe asylum to the world. It would be open 
to such a League without dangerous interventions to ensure per- 
manent peace among nearly half mankind, or if it could rise to 
that height of self-sacrifice, to insist that before war was pro- 
claimed the world’s disputes should be referred to its tribunal. 
The sword of the English-speaking peoples thrown into the 
scale of any suffering nation would be too heavy a weight 
for any oppressor, however powerful, finally to resist. The 
sense of that fact would be so keen, that no nation un- 
attacked would run the risk, and ten years after the forma- 
tion of the League, Britain, the American Union, Australia, 
the Islands of America and the Pacific, and all Southern Asia 
might be slumbering in an unbroken peace, under the blue 
flag of the English-speaking Federation. It is a magnificent 
dream, and we cannot wonder that it commends itself toa 
statesman who describes himself to Americans as the “ most 
practical ” of mankind, but who, on the philanthropic side of 
his head at all events, has much of the imaginative fervour 
essential to the composition of an energetic Liberal. 

But while we admire the conception, and would gladly be- 
lieve in its realisation, we cannot conceal from ourselves that 
as a practical policy it is still a counsel of perfection, a dream 
of the far future. The Union is not weighted enough for any 
alliance to be borne yet. We do not think that even now, 
though England is still ruled by men impatient of the American 
example, and unable to believe that life would be tolerable 
without our social hierarchy, the proposal of a hearty Anglo- 
American alliance would be received in the United King- 
dom with any serious disfavour. The sense that Britain 
is overweighted, that her duties crush her down, that she 
needs aid, or at least friendliness, from some section of the 
world in the performance of her Titanic tasks, has filtered 
down very deeply among her people,—is the root of their dislike 
to new enterprises, of their desire for a renewal of the French 
alliance, of their helpless uncertainty as to the foreign policy to 
which in the new conditions of the world it is expedient to 
adhere, Alliance with the Union, if once accepted by our 


TOPICS 


statesmen, might easily be made acceptable to the people ; and 
the first sign that it was real, the first strain, however slight, 
cheerfully borne on behalf of the new scheme, would solidify 
it into a working policy. There is no repugnance here among 
the new electors to Americans as such, and so strong a feeling 
in favour of all English-speaking countries that the dissatisfied 
will emigrate nowhere else. Every scheme to settle colonists who 
speak English in a “foreign” State, be it Spain, or Brazil, or 
Spanish America, has been more or less a failure, sometimes a 
discreditable failure, and has either been abandoned, or in the 
single exceptional case, the settlement of Texas, has ended im 
a revolution and the rise of the English to the top. That 
there is no special fancy for the Queen’s dominions is proved 
by the multitudes who for years continuously have flocked 
over to the States, tribes so large that, had they precipitated 
themselves upon Australia, she would already be the greatest 
State south of the Equator; or if they had settled in Buenos 
Ayres or Brazil, those vast territories would already be ruled’ 
by English legislators. An Anglo-American alliance is possible 
here, if the leaders on either side chose to accept it, but we are 
more doubtful of the opinion within the Union. The men of 
the States do not yet feel burdened by the world. The orb of 
their fate is not too vast for them. In their history they have 
never made a serious alliance, or have had anything to fear 
from any neighbour except Great Britain. They have no task 
to perform to which they feel themselves almost incompetent, 
for the Black race, as a race, has never filled them, as a race,. 
with apprehension. They have none of that weary sense of 
endless responsibilities reaching over the whole world which, 
but for the deadening effect of habit, would make every day’s: 
Times a terror to English politicians, lest on opening it they 
should find some new danger, or duty, or cause of expense had 
arisen, three, six, or twelve thousand miles away from home. 
They call themselves and feel themselves “a young people,” 
and though the epithet is misplaced, for they are as 
old as we are—or nearly so, for our imperial position 
dates from Plassey, and it is that position which has 
formed our modern statesmen—they are at least free from the 
cares which, in most cases, weigh so heavily on the middle- 
aged. What have we to offer them in return for an alliance 
which, to be real at all, must involve some sacrifices which we,. 
trained by a long experience, make patiently, but under which 
Americans are still restless in the extreme ? They have been re- 
cently at war, yet they will not keep up an Army equal to the 
maintenance of common order, and their vast South-west frontier: 
is at the present moment worse governed than the Englisk 
Border before Elizabeth’s reign. They have interests to pro- 
tect in every sea, and are as susceptible of maritime insult as 
ourselves, yet they will not, or at all events do not, keep up a 
fleet able to contend with the Spanish fleet assembled on 
their own coasts. With every climate and almost every pro- 
duction within their own dominion, with forty millions of 
people and with a power of calling up armies to which the whole- 
world pays a certain deference, they feel so safe, that apart 
from any incalculable surge of emotion, or new and unsus- 
pected danger, or novel determination to undertake some 
enormous task—such, for instance, as a ruling Protectorate im 
South America—it is difficult to conceive how they are to be 
convinced of the utility of alliance with a Power whose great- 
ness and objects and fears their masses scarcely as yet com- 
prehend. And yet until they are convinced, and heartily 
convinced, at least as convinced as we are, no alliance could be 
more than an agreement not to quarrel with each other with- 
out reason. Mr. Forster may see reason to doubt the difficulty, 
and we see one favourable element in the scene, the wonderful 
docility with which Americans acquiesce on foreign questions 
in the action of their Government, even when opposed to their 
own momentary temper; but we fear he is still far, very far, 
from the realisation of his hopes. His speech, however, will 
do good not only in America, where it has been rightly re- 
ceived as an exposition of a deep and genuine friendliness, but 
in Europe, where men need to be reminded that the isolation 
of this country continues mainly by her own choice; that there 
is a world with which England is in full communication, but 
to which the success of MacMahon or the policy of Bismarck, 
the preparations of Berlin or the intrigues of Rome, are not 
the only matters of moment or of interest. 





THE COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 
\W* see but one reason for regretting the accession of 





Alphonso XII. to the throne of Spain, and none 
for being very sanguine as to its results. Our reason for regret 
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is the frightful waste of life, energy, and treasure caused by a 
revolution which has accomplished nothing. If King Alphonso 
enters Madrid, Spain will be at best in the position in which 
she might have been on September 29, 1868. There was no 


earthly reason on that day why Prim, Serrano, and Topete, | 


having dismissed Queen Isabella as insupportable, should not have 
proclaimed the Prince of the Asturias King of Spain, have sent 
him to London to be educated, or have bred him up wisely at 
home, and have conducted the Regency in his name. Sound 
statesmen who preferred, as all three avowedly did, the 
monarchical principle to any other, would have done that, and 
in doing it have secured this remarkable advantage—that the 
ad interim Government would have been beyond the risk of 
assassination. Nobody would have killed Prim, when kill- 
ing him would have altered nothing even in name. As it is, they 
have among them added a hundred millions to the Debt, sacri- 
ficed a hundred thousand lives, and suspended political life in 
Spain for six years without securing any such improvement in 
the Government as might in the course of years have justified 
revolution. Alphonso XII. ascends the throne to-day as 
he might have ascended it six years ago, a nominal sovereign 
in the hands of Generals and politicians who have a constitu- 
tion and an adminstration yet to frame. Six years have 
been wasted, and worse. Apart from this lamentable waste, 
however—waste as if a field had been sown for years but 
never reaped, and at last burned clean again—there is no reason 
for objecting to the Counter-revolution. From the day when 
Castelar renounced the idea of Federation as endangering 
the very existence of Spain, it became clear that time must 
elapse before the country could become fit for any Republic 
whatever, and the interval had much better be passed under 
a Monarchy than under a series of incompetent and swiftly 
changing Military Dictators. A Monarch always tries to keep 
order for his own sake, and can generally be trusted not to 
enter into collusive arrangements with his own contractors. 
Material prosperity can grow up under him, and he has 
generally some sort of shame at national discredit. If, again, 
Monarchy was advisable, Alphonso, as the movement itself 
shows, was the best candidate obtainable. Spaniards will not 
endure a foreigner as King, or elevate a Spaniard to the throne 
who is not of royal blood ; and among the Spanish Bourbons, 
Alphonso was probably the best choice. Carlos, whatever his 
character—and no character among Pretenders is so little clear 
—must have come in as a conqueror; Montpensier has his 
father’s meaner qualities, without his experience or capacity ; 
Donna Luisa, the ex-Queen’s sister and Montpensier’s wife, 
was not individual enough; the ex-Queen would not give 
herself a chance of recall; and Alphonso the elder, be- 
sides his position towards his brother Carlos, has excited 
passionate antipathies in Spain. Alphonso XII. is a boy 
who may succeed; he is not an addition to the list of 
Pretenders, but deducts one from their number; he con- 
tinues the old, and on Spanish principles of succession the 
only legitimate line, being eldest grandson of Ferdinand VIL, 
whose title was undisputed; and he has supporters enough in 
the Army to ascend without civil war. Whether the nation is 
with him, as Ayala, while still Serrano’s Minister for the 
Colonies, declared in Parliament that it was, remains to be 
seen, but it is certain that a large and very powerful section of 
it is. The Army, the Fleet, the Civil Service, the land- 
owners, and, it would seem, the people of Madrid, have 
become disgusted with a Republic which had no Republicanism 
in it, which failed to evolve great men, which did not suppress 
the Carlists, which could not abolish either slavery or anarchy 
in Cuba, which ruined the public credit, which paid nobody 
his salary, which assailed all fortunes, however small, by in- 
cessant * conscriptions,” sanctioned to extort exemption-money ; 
and which gave in return nothing, not even glory, or a free 
Press, or safety for property and life. Alphonso’s raids in 
Valencia did everything for the cause of his brother’s rival. | 
It was natural that the Alphonsists should take advantage 
of such a condition of national sentiment, and by the 
first stroke of good-fortune which the Bourbons have en- | 
joyed since 1815 the Alphonsists appear to have had 
among them a man or woman with some brains. Who 





| the Republicans against resistance ; and has, finally, shown his 
hand precisely at the right hour. If the new Premier, 8. 
Antonio Canovas del Castillo, has done all this, he is a 
strong man, and there is some evidence that he has done it. 
The King declares he has trusted him with “his powers” as 
well as his designs, and he has had the sense to reject all 
names discredited during the Revolution, and to form a 
| Ministry of men as capable as Spain can supply. Salaverria, 
the Finance Minister, is an honest man, raised Spanish Bonds 
to the highest level they have ever reached, and found, we 
believe, the funds for the only successful war Spain has waged 
of late years, that with Morocco. Jovellar, the Minister of 
War, is trusted by the Army and feared by the Carlists, Ayala, 
the Minister of the Colonies, is an acute, outspoken man, with 
Parliamentary ability; and though Robledo, Minister of the 
Interior, is, we fear, a despot, for Narvaez trusted him, 
Alessandro Castro, Minister of Foreign Affairs, is believed 
to be a Liberal. Del Castillo has, at all events, his 
government ready, he has had the sense and moderation 
to confirm all Captains-General, and his success so far is 
proof at least that the King had in him the organiser 
required, and that Alphonso was the easiest candidate for 
the throne. 

But while, as the Republic is of necessity postponed, 
Liberals need not regret that Alphonso is the successul Pre- 
tender, there is no ground as yet to be sanguine about Spain, 
The Alphonsists may have ascertained that with the accession 
of their King, the Carlists, who are terribly tried by their 
long campaign, will retire to their homes; but as yet 
that is only a conjecture, the mountaineers having fought 
against Isabella as bitterly as against Serrano, If they still 
resist, the war, no doubt, will be prosecuted: with more energy, 
for Alphonso’s Ministers are men of decision, with every motive 
for seeking immediate success ; but still the war in the North 
may last on long, while the Counter-revolution does nothing 
whatever to prevent the endless outflow of men and treasure 
to perform an impossibility in Cuba. King Alphonso will have 
no more power over the insurgents in that island, or the Volun- 
teers, or the Planters’ Club than Serrano had, and no more 
ability to bend Spanish pride to the inevitable compromise, 
while the United States will be more hostile to him than 
to a Republic. Salaverria is honest and able, but there is 
no proof that the new Government will be strong enough to 
tax Spain, or to make an acceptable arrangement with her 
creditors either at home or abroad, or to float a paper currency, 
or to pass a land law, or to do any of the really great acts 
which are indispensable if the Treasury of Madrid is to be re- 
stored to a safe position, Castro may be a Liberal, and also 
acceptable at the Vatican, but there is no evidence that a Royal 
Government can meet the religious difficulty of Spain, the deep 
chasm between the faith of the townsfolk and the faith of the 
peasantry, a chasm which no statesmanship can bridge. It is true 
the Vatican is friendly to Alphonso, but no Pope will yield any- 
thing, and unless the Pope will yield much—accept a separation 
of Church and State, for example—the ecclesiastical difficulty 
must remain as great as ever, or be aggravated by the struggle 
of the parties to possess themselves of the King. And finally, 
there is no proof that the people are prepared to welcome 
the new arrangement. The great cities, Madrid excepted, 
will certainly not like it, and may revolt, and of peasant 
opinion no one out of Spain, or for that matter, in Spain, knows 











much, The peasants certainly showed no enthusiasm for the 
Republic, but they have shown no enthusiasm for any other 
form of government, while they are almost sure to be impatient 
of the inevitable taxation. No doubt the Pope’s approval 
of the King will go far with them, and no doubt 
it is remarkable that the able managers of the move- 
ment should have waited till the last conscripts had reached 
the ranks, thus showing that they had no fear of political 
collision between officers and men such as broke up the Artil- 
lery ; but there is no proof in all this that the peasantry will 
make sacrifices for anybody, such as will have to be made 
before a stable government exists in Spain, And finally, 
there is no proof that Alphonso himself is a man either able 
to rule or to suffer Ministers who can to govern the State. 


organised the plot we do not yet know, but whoever it; Though, as his friends told him on the 17th November, 
was has had energy, discretion, and judgment of men; has he has “ providentially” been exiled, he is still a Spanish 
overcome deadly feuds among the Spanish Bourbons them-!Bourbon,—the son, that is, of a race which has never 
selves, keeping Isabella quiet, and inducing Montpensier to been able to cease from loving despotism or to cease from fear- 
efface himself; has won the Army, without dividing it ; hassecured | ing priests. He may prove an exception, or be all that his friends 
the silence of thousands of confidants, has conciliated Serrano, | believe, a strong and self-willed, but clear and independent 


who knew the whole plan, and must have published that strange 
order detailing the strength of the Army of the North to warn | 


mind ; but all that is conjecture, conjecture not only with the 
public, but with his intimates, for the throne changes all men. 
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He has not been chosen because of his qualities, whatever they 
are, but because he is his mother’s son, and there is no one 
else. In the existing situation of Spain, we do not grudge him, 
Bourbon though he be, his chance of the hardest place in the 
most intractable of European countries; but we are wholly 
unable to see that as yet it is more than a chance. 





MR. DISRAELI ON THE CHURCH. 

N R. DISRAELI has been trying to comfort the soul of 

Lord Shaftesbury and the souls of Lord Shaftesbury’s 
friends. Since the old days when Lord Palmerston was talked 
of in that circle as “the man of God,” and when Mr. Disraeli 
made fun of Lord Shaftesbury, who, at the time of the Slough 
speech in 1858, would not have been at all averse to “ hew 
him in pieces before the Lord,” since those old days when Mr. 
Disraeli described how “ Gamaliel himself came down with his 
phylacteries on his forehead” to attack the Conservative Go- 
vernment of that year for its great Indian blunder, there has 
been a great change in the aspirations of truly Evangelic 
hearts. Now Mr, Disraeli is, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson called him, 
the Luther of our modern Reformation, and the Low-Church 
clergy look to him to pull down the graven images on the high 
places and to destroy the priests of Baal, And Mr. Disraeli re- 
sponds willingly to the call. There was a time when Mr. 
Disraeli looked upon “the Orangeman as a pure Whig, the 
only professor and practiser of unadulterated Whiggism.” But 
now he is glad enough of Orange support, and if he still holds 
the same view, he evidently thinks that there is no reason at 
all why “the only professors and practisers of pure and 
unadulterated Whiggism” should not be enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the Government of a Tory democrat. Accordingly, 
he has assured Lord Shaftesbury that he sympathises heartily 
with the Evangelical memorial presented to him through 
his hands, in the desire expressed in it for the cure of three 
great evils. The first, the insubordination of the Clergy 
to the law of the land, may, he hopes, be cured by the 
“ Public Worship Regulation Act” which passed last Session, 
after the memorial (which dates back as far as July) had been 
signed. The second evil, the want of cordial relations between 
the clergy and laity, is, he hopes, in process of cure,—referring, 
we suppose, to the various Diocesan Synods in which a certain 
amount of rather peculiar lay opinion has got itself feebly ex- 
pressed. For the remedy of the last evil, the great growth of 
our city populations beyond the bounds of our parochial 
system, Mr. Disraeli has only the expression of a hope and 
a belief. The hope is vague,—that under the provisions of 
“ existing legislation ” there may be a certain extension of the 
parochial system, to meet the needs of the rapidly-growing 
population ; the belief is yaguer,—* I have ever myself been of 
opinion that it was in the great cities the Church would effect 
in this age its most signal triumphs,” which is rather like say- 
ing to a man who complains of the state of the streets in the 


English metropolis, that you have always been of opinion that | 


it is in the metropolis that in this age the science of the 
road-maker will effect its highest triumphs. 
no doubt, to Lord Shaftesbury and his friends to be assured 
that Mr. Disraeli quite agrees with them as to what the Church 
may achieve in this age in the great cities. Only as she does 


| 


It is a comfort, | 


probability be due to a conviction that the population of the 
great cities is not yet fit for a less “deficient and meagre 


| theology ” than that which in his opinion the Church of England 
| supplies. In his “ Life of Lord George Bentinck ” Mr. Disraeli has 
given us his own views on the subject, and has shown where he 
| considers the theology of modern England to be chiefly “ de- 
| ficient and meagre.” 


Had he told Lord Shaftesbury not what 
he thought likely to win triumphs in the great cities of Eng- 
land, but what he thought suited to master the reason and 
the imagination of wide-minded men, he would have described 


/a creed very different from that of the Church of England, 
; and one which would have produced a good deal of dismay 


}amongst Lord Shaftesbury’s adherents. The creed which, 
according to Mr. Disraeli, should win its greatest triumphs, 
| we do not say in great English cities, but among imaginative 


| thinkers of any age or race,—in Mr. Disraeli’s view, by the way, 


| the « imagination” is one of the chief tests, not perhaps exactly 
| of truth, but of that power over men which he looks upon as 
the highest characteristic of a creed,—would be something like 
what we are about to describe,—and, we venture to say, it would 
profoundly horrify Lord Shaftesbury. First, it would teach the 
great principle that neither religiously nor politically is there any 
such thing as “ the natural equality of man.” There is nosuch 
equality. One race is superior to another by virtue of the ever- 
lasting law. “The mixed persecuting races disappear, the 
pure persecuted race remains.” The Jewish race is the highest 
| of all races, and its genius is the organ of God for the eleva- 

tion of mankind. Christianity is Judaism completed in doctrine, 
| but injured by its loss of the principle of purity of race. Now 
| doctrine is a matter in many respects secondary in importance to 
| the people by whom and through whom it is taught. Jews still 

teach all sorts of false doctrine, head all sorts of movements 
| which are alien to the true genius of their race, but show no 

loss of power in this perversion of their energy. ‘The fiery 

energy and the teeming resources of the children of Israel” 
| can do more with unsound ideas and pernicious movements than 
| any mixed race can do with sound ideas and wise traditions in 
|their hands. The “Semitic principle” is great, but the 
| Semitic race is greater still, and without the Semitic race the 
‘Semitic principle would have been comparatively powerless, 
|“ The natural equality of man now in vogue, and taking the 
| form of cosmopolitan fraternity, is a principle which, were it 
possible to act on it, would deteriorate the great races and 
destroy all the genius of the world.” Again, as to the very 
secondary point of the creed which the Semitic race might 
properly proclaim, Mr. Disraeli has described it thus. The 
morality of the Christian Gospel is nothing but the morality of 
the Mosaic law. ‘There cannot be two moralities; and to 
hold that the Second Person of the Holy Trinity could teach a 
| different morality from that which had been revealed by the 
First Person of the Holy Trinity, is a dogma so full of terror, 
that it may perhaps be looked upon as the ineffable sin 
against the Holy Spirit.” Hence Christ came “not to 
| teach, but to expiate.” Not only was the expiation pre- 
| ordained, but the instruments of the expiation. “The im- 
_molators were preordained like the victim, and the holy raee 
supplied both.” In fact, the Pharisees who wagged their heads 
| at Christ, and the crowds who cried, “ Crucify him, crucify him !” 


| were acting sacred parts in a great sacrificial act, parts even 








not achieve these triumphs, and does not seem to be on the | more essential than that of those who stood by in grief and 
way to do so, what Lord Shaftesbury probably wanted was a | consternation, and hardly less so than his who “at the same 
suggestion as to the best mode of supplying the missing agency | time solicited and secured forgiveness” for the acts which in- 
by which Mr. Disraeli’s cherished expectations may be fulfilled, | volved the show of hatred and the display of scorn. Again, it is 
in spite of what seems for the present their complete discom- | part of Mr. Disraeli’s creed that the political bias of the chosen 





fiture. There must be something a little tantalising in the 
virtual assumption of Mr. Disraeli that no such suggestion is 
wanted, that it is quite enough for the depressed Churchmen to 


know that he (Mr. Disraeli) has anticipated a condition of things | 
Even Millennialists | 


of which as yet there is no other sign. 
will hardly be inclined to regard a prophecy of Mr. Disraeli’s 
as ensuring its own fulfilment. Even though it were true, as 


Mr. Disraeli has assured us in his “ Life of Lord George | 


Bentinck,” that * no one has ever been permitted to write under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except a Jew,” it does not 
follow, conversely, that every man of that race who has made 
a prophecy, has written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. 
some earnest of success, 

The oddest side of Mr. Disraeli’s reassurances to the Evangeli- 
cal party, at least for those who are tolerably familiar with all 
the most distinctive expressions of his mind, is perhaps this,— 
that a great part of Mr. Disraeli’s confidence that the Church 


Even Mr. Disraeli’s confidence is a bad equivalent for | 


will win its chief triumphs in the great cities, must in all 





race,—though one often perverted by the effects of persecu- 
tion,—is one towards “ religion, property, and natural aristo- 
cracy ;” and it is only when Jews are embittered by wrong into 
playing the part of visiting retribution on their oppressors, that 
they throw an artificial life into the secret societies which 
espouse atheism, communism, and the levelling doctrine of 
‘universal equality. Their traditional bias is to guard “the 
Semitic principle,” though none can attack the Semitic principle 
with the brilliancy and partial success of its natural guardians, 
the Semitic race. To sum up, Mr. Disraeli’s creed, as ex- 
pounded by himself, would come to something like this :— 
‘I believe in the immutable distinctions of race, and I 
do not believe that of one blood God has made all the 
nations upon earth. I believe in the duty of keeping a high 
race pure, and especially in that of guarding the purity and 
sacredness of the Semitic race. I believe that the Semitic race 
is greatest when dwelling on the soil of Arabia, and that 
there are special geographical conditions in the mountains of 
the Sinaitic peninsula which favour the inspiration of the 
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greater members of the Semitic race who resort thither. 1) do and imust do is, to keep up a force sufficient to meet any 


believe in the Semitic principle, which asserts the mystical 
authority of a supreme God, the sacramental character of the 
Semitic organisation, the sanctity of property, and the rights 





usual combination of Indian enemies, any army such as any 
leader not accepted as Avatar or Imam could, in the best 


| judgment of statesmen, bring to bear against us. According 


and duties of all aristocratic castes. I believe that the Semitic | to historians, experts in warfare, and experienced Indians, the 
race, even when in custody of an incomplete creed like that of | force we have is amply suflicient if thoroughly organised for 


Moses or Mohammed, is superior in power and in capacity for 
civilisation, to any inferior race, even though in custody of a 
complete Semitic creed. I hold Christianity to be the com- 
plete creed of the Semitic race, but so far from believing that 
it implies any slur or blame upon those oi the Semitic race who 
rejected Christ, I regard them as having thereby discharged the 
part divinely assigned to them and predicted for them in the great 
sacrificial drama of the earth, and that in their fidelity to that 
part they incurred not blame, but praise. I believe that the 
Christian Jew ought to have guarded his purity of blood as 
anxiously as the Jews who did not accept Christ, and that by not 
doing so he has endangered the claim of Christianity to prescribe 
the rule of faith to the rest of the world.’ That is, we believe, 
a fair summary of the doctrines which Mr. Disraeli would think 
necessary to complete the “deficient and meagre” theology of 
England; and that if he could prescribe to the Archbishops 
and Bishops what they should teach, it would run very nearly 
in those lines. We do not say that he would think the great 
cities of England ripe for such doctrines yet. Possibly he regards 
what he holds to be the “ deficient and meagre ” theology of Eng- 
land, as better adapted at present for great cities thronged by so 
mixed and impure a race as ours,—though we doubt even that. 
But assuredly man’s justification by faith is not in his creed,— 
man’s justification by descent rather, or by his functional adapta- 
tion to the tasks which he attempts. If Mr. Disraeli would but 
explain to “dear Lord Shaftesbury ” this view of his as to the 
mode in which the Church might best supplement its ‘ deficient 
and meagre ’ theology so as to win over the intellectual aristo- 
eracy first, while preaching an exoteric form of it to the 
population of the great cities, what an impulse might he not 
impart to the ecclesiastical world ! 

As it is, we fear his “ historical conscience” will hardly justify 
the deficient and meagre letter which he has just published. It 
reminds us more than anything else of that almost too practi- 
cal Buckinghamshire speech, in which he described the three 
great requisites of a labourer’s cottage,—-a tank, an oven, 
and a porch. So here he enumerates the three practical defi- 
ciencies of the Clergy,—deficient obedience to the law, deficient 
sympathy with the laity, and deficient parochial machinery. 
With so deep a sense as he has of the deficiency and meagre- 
ness of the theology itself which the Clergy ought to preach, such 
a letter is hardly worthy of him. Why did he not instruct 
Gamaliel in the weightier matters of the law, instead of insist- 
ing thus emptily on the shortcomings of the Clergy in the 
mint, anise, and cumin of ecclesiastical morality and parochial 
administration ? 





THE NATIVE ARMY OF BENGAL. 


\ JE do not quite see the object of parading long columns 
| of statistics as to the strength of the Armies still 
maintained by the Native Princes of India. It is quite true 
that the 120 or so great Mussulman and Hindoo nobles 
—whom we call Princes, because they retain, as the Duke 
of Argyll once did, territorial jurisdiction—do maintain 
among them 350,000 soldiers, though they leave to us the 
work of external defence both by sea and land; that they 
have endless cannon of sorts; that they have very excel- 
lent cavalry, and that they could, if in revolt, multiply 
their armies by three. And it is also true that the 
fighting races of India number fifty millions; that they 
are all fairly brave, and some as brave as Europeans; 
that they are accustomed to arms; and that all, if thoroughly 
united and earnest in the cause, could expel or slaughter the 
British rulers in a single campaign. But when was not this 
as true as it is now? We conquered India in spite of all these 
things, and we must retain it in spite of all these things, or 
consent quietly to depart. To talk as if it were possible 
to provide against a universal uprising of the Princes and 
warrior races of India, determined to thrust us into the 
sea, is to waste breath, to squander brain, to paralyse 
not to develop energy. We could do no more against 
such an uprising than we could do against the Atlantic if it 
rose 100 feet in a night, and it is folly even to think of such 
precaution. No conscription would give us the men, no taxa- 
tion the treasure, and no possible cause a moral justification 


for engaging in such a slaughter of millions, What we can | is in a position to know what the immediate dangers are, what 





this work, and the single point to be ascertained is whether it 
possesses the needful organisation. 

As regards the White Army in India, we believe it does, 
We spend on that army somewhat too much, mainly to gratify 
the Horse Guards. We have composed it too exclusively of 
general service regiments, mainly to soothe a regrettable, 
though natural panic, which arose suddenly in high places. We 
have not provided sufliciently for its hygiene, mainly because we 
have not learned what the Natives learned long ago.—how to 
house soldiers in the tropies under the healthiest conditions, 
But nevertheless the White Army is a good army, sufliciently 
strong, well commanded, and only too eager to be led against 
any rebel who may need putting down, or any invader who 
may require driving out. Whether the auxiliary army of 
Native soldiers is equally good—as partly from climatic con- 
siderations, and partly from the danger which any disorder in 
our own ranks must always involve, it ought to be—is equally 
well organised, is the point to be decided, and we greatly 
fear, decided in the negative, There is much exaggeration, 
no doubt, in some of the statements on the subject, some 
trace of panic, and a faint desire, for a reason which we feel 
sure could be justified, to make the worst of things, but still 
a large body of evidence points to these two facts. The Native 
soldier, particularly in the Bengal Army, is insufficiently 
paid. Prices have risen on him, and wages around him, till 
the Sepoy, from being the best-paid artisan in India, is paid 
about 30 per cent. less than his non-military brother. Being 
a mercenary, or as that word has too invidious a meaning, 
being a soldier who serves for pay, he is naturally discontented, 
looks round for better service, is disposed to be querulous about 
privileges, and does not heartily care to see the system work 
well, That is not a good condition of mind in any army, and 
least of all in that of Bengal, where the soldier is to all intents 
and purposes a free man, who enlists because he chooses, stays at 
his own discretion, and in peace time goes home with as little 
trouble as a domestic servant. He can, in fact, strike, though he 
cannot combine to strike; and if his wages are below current 
rates, equally valuable men may not be forthcoming to fill his 
place. Moreover, this man thus discontented is not very 
efficiently officered. His White officers are seven per thousand, 
too few to do the actual daily work, as Prussian officers, for 
example, do it, and too many to allow Native oflicers to 
rise to responsible positions. | Moreover, these oflicers are 
appointed on a system which has by nearly universal consent 
broken down,—that is, they are selected from a huge body of 
officers employed on most miscellaneous duties, from governing 
provinces to weighing rice in a famine, and called the * Bengal 
Staff Corps.” That corps, originally founded to utilise the 
unemployed officers of the Army which mutinied, is so con- 
structed that young men dislie to enter it, that part of it is 
never employed, and that at least half the remainder are 
unsuited, either by too much rank, or fixed habits, or discontent, 
for the positions they fill. The whole corps is enormously costly ; 
its cost, as its 1,100 members grow older, becomes every year 
heavier, and it does not provide any youngsters to profit by its 
experience, The Native Army of Bengal consists in fact, to 
speak broadly, of 100,000 under-paid men, governed by 600 
officers, who are over-paid for being through no fault of their 
own out of place. 

Clearly this state of affairs, if accurately described—and we 
can hardly doubt the substantial accuracy of the accounts—must 
be remedied, but how? Certainly not by the adoption of any 
cut-and-dry scheme improvised by a Member of Parliament or an 
English politician, or a military or other journalist. We maintain 
—and that is one reason why we have avoided details—that 
the remedy can be found only in trusting the Viceroy and his 
Council with power to carry through a complete reform, with 
as little control from Parliament or “ opinion,” as it is possible 
to secure. Nobody except the Head of the Indian Government 
has the knowledge, or the authority, or the means to carry 
out the plan, which, to succeed at all, must first of all secure 
his hearty assent. The Commander-in-Chief would be too 
professional, the Military Member of Council has not the 
authority, the “Army” itself is too inorganie,—nobody 
but the Viceroy has all the needful requisites, and the 
assistance also of his very few possible competitors. He alone 
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the Army will stand, and what the Treasury can endure, and 
he alone has a complete, undivided, and personal responsibility 
for all three. Even if the Viceroy were only a politician, the 
task would have to devolve on him, for real power in India 
can belong to no one else; but as it happens, Lord North- 
brook is well fitted for the emergency. If he knows 
anything thoroughly, it is the organisation of an army; 
if he cares about anything heartily, it is to carry 
out reforms in as thrifty a way as possible; if he is 
anxious about anything, it is to illustrate his Administration 
by founding something which shall stand the test of time. It 
is the very opportunity for the very man, and he ought, as we 
conceive, to be allowed to take advantage of it. At all events, 
if he is not, the work will never get itself done. It is as impossi- 
ble for Lord Salisbury to do it, as for one painter to tell another 
in letters how to produce a magnificent portrait of aman whom the 
first painter has only heard described ; it is as impossible for the 
Cabinet to do it, as for a Cabinet to govern a man-of-war; it is 
as impossible for Parliament to do it, as for a mass-meeting to 
carve a statue out of marble. It must be done by a single 
man, on the spot, with many counsellors and no masters, and 
able to pursue a plan of which he himself is proud; and there 
is only one man in that position in India, and that is the 
Viceroy. How he is to do it, how he is to get rid of that Staff 
Corps without crushing the Treasury, or cleave it in two, 


and remodel the lower half into a sufficient framework 
for the Army, we honestly admit ourselves unable to 
conceive. It seems to us that under Colonel Sykes’s pro- 


viso, which is law, reform will cost as much as the aboli- 


tion of Purchase, and still leave the Native Army imperfectly | 


officered, but there is no reason why we should see a practi- 
cable plan. The broad facts are that a plan must be found, 
that no one but the Viceroy can find one, and that when found 
no one can make it useful but the same man. The remedy for 
the disease of the Bengal Army is to order it to be cured, and 
make the Viceroy the doctor. The patient may die even then, 
but he certainly will die if his cure is left to quacks. 


THE GUILDFORD FARMERS ON 
IGNORANCE. 

HERE is a want of feeling in the daily newspapers for 
what is typical in provincial speech-making. We 

can understand why the Standard should prefer to keep the 
open hatred for education evinced by Conservative farmers out 
of its instructive columns; but why does the Daily Telegraph, 
in commenting on these interesting utterances, and care- 
fully picking out the plums for its readers, refuse them 
the substantial advantage of judging for themselves of 
the whole mind of the Guildford Farmers on so import- 
ant a subject as Education? And why do the Daily 
News and the Times neglect to give ug so very important 
a piece of information as a confession by tenant-farmers of 
their exact state of feeling in reference to this Education 
about which, as they say, England is going stark mad? Surely 
it is far more instructive for us to listen to the candid dis- 
closures of a great and influential class like the tenant-farmers 
on such a subject, than to hear every detail of the irrelevant 
remarks made by the various witnesses examined in the inquest 
on the Shipton railway accident, or the minutest characteristics 
of those various London pantomimes with which the papers this 
week have been deluged. However, we are obliged to content 
ourselyes with such fragmentary quotations of the Guildford 
farmers’ views on education as the Daily Telegraph on Wednes- 
day chose to transfer to its own leading article from its private 
report of the meeting on Monday, since we have been unable to 
find any other ; and even these fragmentary utterances are im- 
pressive and instructive enough. Mr, Goodman declared that 
England was “ education-mad,” and thought the Education Act 
suitable only to “the dense ignorance” of the great towns, 
not to the impressive world of country life and labour. He 
held that education had made the Prussians into “ human 
butchers.” The House of Commons, in patronising book- 
education as it did, only showed its own “ desperate ignorance 
of farming.” It had taken Mr. Goodman himself all the years 
of his life “to know by size the weight of a bullock,” and if 
children were to be diverted from an early apprenticeship to 
improving studies of that kind, into sheer book-learning, they 
would only become less really educated by the change. Mr. 
Chandler denounced especially “ faney geography and elemen- 
tary science.” Mr. W. Baker thought the education provided 
“ worse than useless,” The servant-girls were not taught to 
dress plainly ; on the contrary, their dress grows gaudier than 
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ever. What was wanted was practical education,which shall teach 
the labourer how to be more useful to his master. In a word, 
the tenant-farmers are kicking yery hard against the pricks of 
the new educational policy. They see that “ fancy geography,” 
at all events, tends to raise the wages of labour, to say 
nothing of the new chance which the power of reading, 
writing, and calculating, gives sharp lads of finding employ- 
ment in towns. They see that this kind of acquisition is of 
no particular use for the special purpose of the species of 
labour they at present require. They see that a little know- 
ledge often unsettles men, and, as Mr. Baker says, “creates 
ambitions” which are apt to make the class less steady in its 
drudgery. And so they denounce the whole process, as various 
other similarly injured classes of employers have done before 
them, and take up the old and not altogether false, but per- 
fectly selfish and fruitless ery, that it is a better education to 
teach a man to do one kind of thing,—which he is wanted to 
do,—well, even though he be ignorant of everything else, rather 
than to teach him many things, some of which he may never 
be wanted to do, less efficiently, at the cost of his skill for the 
one pursuit. 

Now, though it is in a certain sense silly, and even impotent 
for the Farmers thus to kick against the pricks which they 
will not succeed in kicking away, we do not doubt that 
there is a narrow kind of sagacity in their view which the 
world in general, in its hasty indignation at such selfish 
sympathy with the bliss of ignorance, will not see. We 
| think it is hardly open to doubt that a man may be 
| changed by a general education from a very good machine 
into a very poor machine, and that to those who want a 
| machine and not a man, the change may be one altogether for 
{the worse. No doubt such education as it is easiest to give to 
the labouring class will create ambition and discontent. No 
doubt it may interfere with the sort of torpid experience re- 
quisite to mature a man’s power of judging of “the weight of 
a bullock by its size.” Men who have come to know what life 
is like elsewhere, to fellow-creatures of equal means and powers, 
will not be content till they either find their own mode of life 
as good, or change it for a better. And such restlessness will not 
in all probability make them better ploughmen, or thatchers, or 
shepherds. What a child learns in even the best schools, in 
schools where there are good ‘ object-lessons ’ as well as book- 
lessons to educate the practical intelligence and observation cf 
the pupils, though it will help him to learn to be useful sooner, 
will also help him to speedy dissatisfaction with his first manual 
calling, so long at least as he sees any chance of getting a 
better; and the most finished labourers are not made by 
frequent changes of occupation and the constant anticipa- 
tion of such changes. The Farmers are partly right. 
They will get a more intelligent and alert class out of 
the new education, but not always such adequate machines. 
Until you call self-interest of a high order into play, education 
does not make the workman perfect in his calling, but rather 
competent to forsake his calling for some other. No doubt so 
soon as a man sees that he cannot hope for anything better in 
life than a complete mastery of a particular craft, then educa- 
tion will all tell on the side of the motives which impel 
him to devote his whole energy to the mastery of that 
craft. But till that time arrives, education will rather tend 
to make him restless, pliant, and superficially useful for 
many things, than perfect in any one. And it is very dif- 
ficult indeed to say that such a time has arrived for a 
mere hedger and ditcher in any English county. In fact, 
we think the Farmers may fairly anticipate that, so far as 
the agricultural labourer is concerned, education wi// do more 
to unsettle them and fit them for frequent changes of ex- 
periments in living, than to make them first-rate “ hands” 
on a farm. 

What the Farmers fail to see, is that what may very 
likely unsettle the labouring “ hands,” and may even render 
those “ hands” somewhat less expert, so far as regards tasks 
which require long and unremitting experience, is yet most 
essential for the heads which move the hands, and 
that the Farmers, as a class, have no right,—nay, are, 
in a large sense, very silly even to wish,—to keep as 
superior hedging-and-ditching machines what are capable of 
being made into men with all men’s various capacities and 
anxieties. They may treat restlessness and ambition and love 
for gaudy dress, and the rest, as pure evils, and so in one 
sense—relatively to the quiet-mindedness, and humility, and 
good taste by which, in properly cultivated minds, these 
qualities are superseded,—they are. But these qualities are 
not evils at all, they are positive good, relatively to the state 
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of brutish apathy, dumb helplessness, and utter carelessness of when they learn that they are the theatres of a functional 


self-respect with which they ought really to be compared. It 
is simply a gross and even crass selfishness which disgusts 
the farmer with the imperfect first-fruits of education; and 
like most selfishness, it is, in the long run,—we do not 
say for the individual, but certainly for the class,—folly 
also, For even grant, if you will, that the first effect 
of education may be to diminish the number of the 
highest class agricultural tools,—human tools,—now in use in 
farming operations, and to make it difficult to find even in- 
different labour except at high wages, still the effect of all 
this must almost immediately be to raise the type of the rural 
class, to diminish greatly the pressure on the rates, to intro- 
duce a much greater economy of labour in farming, a larger and 
more thoroughly scientific mode of farming, and ultimately, no 
doubt, some application of the co-operative principle which will 
make it as much the labourer’s highest interest to become a 


first-rate workman, as it already is the highest interest of | 


the skilled artisan. No doubt the Farmers may say, and will 
say, if they are acute enough to see all this,—‘ That is very 
well, but that is all for our posterity, not for us. As far as 
we are concerned, we shall lose the cheap and _ practised 
labourer, without gaining any of these advantages, unless 
perhaps it may be a slightly diminished pressure on the rates.’ 
Well, there is no denying that that may be so. But even so, 
what is the use of crying out against the results of a process 
which is just as inevitable as the rising of a cork from the 
bottom to the top of the water? Besides, is there not some- 
thing a little unmanly in howling at a process which, even if 
it does unfavourably affect a small class, is just as essential to 
the regeneration of a much larger class, as the abolition of 
Protection, which injured the traders in protected articles 
here and there, was to the prosperity of the whole 
people of England? There are few movements essential 
to general improvement which do not introduce a certain 
amount of class or local inconvenience. We are quite willing 
to admit that for a short time the mere spread of know- 
ledge amongst labourers’ children will make farming more or 
less difficult to persons working on the old system, and with 
only the old resources. So Railways did a great deal to injure 
coach-proprietors and innkeepers, and the cheap Press to dis- 
comfort the proprietors of “ Ladies’ Annuals.” It is the fate 
of every calling which prospers by the scarcity or inaccessi- 
bility of improved conditions of life to another class, 
that it must for a time suffer inconvenience and alter 
its base of operations, if that scarcity or inacessi- 
bility be removed. It was a great trouble to the West 
Indian planters when slavery was abolished; and no doubt 
it will be a temporary inconvenience to the Farmers when 
rural ignorance and apathy are seriously diminished. Still, it is 
the part of men not only to recognise the inevitable, but to 
try to rejoice even in movements vexatious to themselves 
so far as they are blessings to their neighbours; and 
the Guildford Farmers may be sure of this, that they can 
only gain the full political influence to which they aspire, 
and which in Cambridgeshire and South Norfolk they 
have already achieved, by showing that they are not a mere 
class, shut up in the narrowest class-interests, but able 
to enter cordially into the hopes and fears of the rest of the 
nation, 








THE MENTAL EFFECTS OF THE COLD. 

HE mental effects of the severe cold on social and individual 
character are discernible enough in one or two different 
directions. We are told that what the body really does in this 
cold weather—say, when we are breathing air at the quite mo- 
derate temperature of 28° Fahrenheit—is to raise the tempera- 
ture of all the oxygen in it which passes into the blood, from 28° 
to 98°, or thereabouts, which is the temperature of the blood ; 
in other words, through 70° Fahrenheit, or a good deal more 
than a third of the distance between the freezing and the boiling 
point of water. No doubt the automatic effort which is neces- 
sary to effect this change of temperature in every element of 
air which passes into the blood is a considerable one, and those 
who are conscious of winding-up and setting in motion the 
machinery for this elaborate manufacture of heat, might perhaps 
sympathise with Mr. Pecksniff’s expression of pride in reference 
to the not less elaborate digestive machinery of the body, 
that it makes them feel as if they were ‘‘ benefactors to the race.” 
Unluckily for most Englishmen, very few of them are conscious 
that they do achieve this feat. But like M. Jourdain, when 
he discovered that he talked prose, they will probably be elated 














activity of which they had never heard. But in spite of this 
ignorance, it is quite obvious that, after a dumb, inarticulate 
fashion, as Mr. Carlyle would say, men are well aware of a 
certain considerable addition to the draft on their energy in the 
severe weather over and above that which is made in ordinary 
weather. And this consciousness shows itself in a very different 
fashion in men of different constitutional type and moral temper. 
In some,—chiefly delicate persons, or persons past middle age 
and without a very large fund of energy,—the chief effect of this 
dim consciousness of a steady draft on their organic resources, is to 
exaggerate the economical reserve and frugal parsimony of their 
character. More than ever they lurk within themselves, and calcu- 
late anxiously the mode in which they may use their little store 
of energy to the best effect. ‘They economise their moral fuel, by 
watching opportunities more keenly than in ordinary seasons, and 
taking care never to do anything superfluous, or which, from its 
inopportuneness, may need to be done over again. They ap- 
proximate, indeed, to the type of character which we may suppose 
to be impressed on the besieged inhabitants of a great city who 
are aware that the race between their resources and their needs 
will be a very close one indeed, and that every condition of life 
must be finely calculated, instead of leaving as usual a large 
margin to cover mistakes. There is a sort of feeling in such 
people that every day the severe cold lasts is a day needing sharp 
moral and intellectual discipline to get through their ordinary 
tasks. Getting-up itself is a great expense of energy; the cold 
bath, for those who take it, involves about double the shock of 
ordinary days; it is quite a dispensation to get the goloshes on 
for the snow, or the extra time needed for a slippery walk, or the 
extra care needed for a slippery drive ; then almost all the clocks 
lose, owing to freezing oil, and it takes another moral effort to resist 
the false testimony of the clocks and to compute the real from the 
apparent time; again, the cold of the carriage or the railway 
train takes out a good bit in the way of fortitude; the strong 
attractions of the fire, if not resisted, dissolve away a large 
amount of disposable time; cold feet make serious drafts on 
the temper; cold bed-rooms are apt to keep you up late at 
night over the fire ; cold beds cause a dreadful dwindling in the 
stock of sleep; all this is without counting the resisting medium 
of real indisposition, from cold in the head, or in the teeth, 
or in the liver, which aggravates every difficulty twofold ; so that 
one way or another, a man of delicate health who really manages 
to get through his ordinary duties in the cold no worse than in 
mild weather, is compelled to be twice as crafty, and shrewd, and 
frugal in his management of himsclf and the distribution of his 
But the total moral effect is very seldom to make 
him self-satisfied. The physical effect of the cold is far too 
humiliating for that. It makes him shrink into himself and feel 
of no account. He is issuing orders from a citadel which he 
thinks may have to capitulate every day. A man cannot feel 
very bumptious who is doing that. The sense of a dwindled 
existence takes down all his pride. He ckes out his moral 
resources frugally, but has no joy in his frugality. He is holding 
out,—that is all,—not winning glory for himself. There is no 
clastic pleasure in the sense of a minute economy of power, If you 
have to say to yourself, ‘There will be great complexity in this 
division of the investments which I ought to make ; it will take 
energy ; I must put it off till it is warmer and 1 have more margin 
of strength,’ you feel intensely what a limited creature you are, 
and that the moral rations on which you are living so parsi- 
moniously would hardly be worth consuming at all, if you 
did pot hope for a time of more affluent power, after the siege 
is raised. ‘There is nothing which produces intellectual modesty 
so effectually as feeling just equal to life and no more, and that is 
the effect the cold produces on a good many people. At the same 
time, it is apt to make them calculating and in a moral sense 
frigid. When they read of a great calamity like the burn- 
ing of the emigrant ship or the railway slaughter at Oxford, they 


energies. 


| are apt to say to themselves, ‘I can do no good there; can I 


afford to subject myself to the pain of reading about all this suffer- 
Better pass it over, and hear of it only what I must.” Now, 


ing ? 
Tenuity of moral 


that is hardly an attractive state of feeling. 
resource is always unamiable, and seems to mark an ungenerous 
nature, whereas it really only implies one with a somewhat 
niggardly supply of the requisite force for living. 

But there are people on whom the cold scems to have quite a 
different kind of effect. Either because they are young, or, if 
not young, because their organisation is one which supplies heat 
freely at small expense to the supply of nervous force, they find 
the cold simply a novelty, which gives a fillip to their energies 
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and adds a zest to life. Mr, Alfred Garrod threw out not long 
ago in a scientific journal a suggestion that perhaps it is the 
difference in temperature between the external skin and the heat 
of the blood, which supplies the springs of those magnetic currents 
of which nervous action in a large degree possibly consists, and 
that the greater that difference of temperature, the more lively is 
the action of the batteries of which the nerves are the conducting 
wires. If that were so, that would certainly account for the sort of 
abounding self-gratulation which seems to possess some men in 
dwelling on the mere fact that ‘‘the thermometer showed 18° of 
frost last night;"—only it would make it still more difficult to 
account for the apparently frozen-up energies which cold causes 
to the people of whom we have already spoken. But to the 
people who exult in cold, the human race appears all the nobler 
for sustaining so many degrees of frost; and as for them, they 
treat the low temperature as a gospel of great joy. Indeed, 
their bearing seems to indicate something more like the deep 
well-spring of satisfaction arising from a good conscience 
than anything else. You see the traces of this state of feel- 
ing in Dickens's Christmas stories, where frost and benevolence 
always flow together in great spring tides. If feeling does not 
gush when water is frozen, it is always, with Dickens, the sign of 
deliberate malignity of heart. And unquestionably there are a 
good number of persons to whom severe weather brings a 
self-satisfaction and a desire to overflow benignity over other 
people which you never see at other times. They go about say- 
ing, either literally or by smiles and lavish rubbing of the hands, 
‘Here is the thermometer more than half-way between freezing- 
point and zero, yet I exult in it; I walk, I skate, I ride; I beat 
my breast heartily ; I restore circulation to my feet by jovial 
stamping; I have for the first time in life a purpose to fulfil to 
which I am quite equal; I eat and drink all the more heartily 
for the severe weather ; I make a joyful noise in everything I do, 
to attract the attention of the world to my great success in defying 
the cold ; I smile jubilantly, and return jubilant smiles jubilantly, 
for I feel a suecessful man, and without any mean envy I recognise 
all comrades who are successful in the same way. Heroes should 
support each other, and they are heroes who find nothing but 
new stimulus in such cold as this.” 

For our own parts, we believe that this condition of mind can 
be accounted for better than by Mr. Garrod’s physical theory of 
the genesis of strong magnetic currents. We suspect that people 
who feel warm inside when there is great cold outside, regard 
themselves as having in some sense triumphed over circumstances, 
like the virtuous man who holds his own when weighed down by 
calamities, or like the poet who makes a witty verse out of what 
seemed impossible rhymes; and they infer that their fertility in 
resource deserves the appreciation and approbation of mankind. It 
is said that a man who recovers from what his physicians tell him 
is a very fatal disease always holds his head a little higher for the 
achievement, and thinks (truly, perhaps,) that there is encourage- 
ment to his fellow-creatures in the fact,—encouragement for which 
they owe him admiration and thanks. If so, the state of mind of 
the man who rather likes cold is essentially analogous. He thinks 
of himselfas leading a forlorn-hope which refuses to succumb to hos- 
tile influences,—nay, which only feels the hostile influencesas agree- 
able excitements. That is a distinguished part to play, and as so 
many can play it who ean play no other distinguished part in the 
world, they naturally feel something of the glow of heroic achieve- 
ment, when they become conscious of their position, They have 
always been taught that the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
is praiseworthy. Is not, then, not merely the pursuit, but the 
positive production of heat under difficulties, equally praiseworthy ? 


Perhaps so, but the result is certainly apt to appear in too buoyant | 
If cold unduly depresses the self-love | 


and even blatant a conceit. 
of the modest man who retires before it into his inmost citadel, it 
certainly unduly lifts up the horn of the man who successfully 
defies it. And on the whole, we doubt if in either direction cold 
can be said to improve the character of the Saxon race. 





FORTITUDE OF IMAGINATION. 

HE great catastrophes reported in London during this Christ- 
mas-tide, especially the Railway accident at Shipton and the 
burning of the ‘ Cospatrick,’ are heartrending at once in their vast- 
ness and in the horror of their incidental details, and it is perhaps 
only natural that those who hear of them, and who contrast them 
with their own comfort and security, should shriek aloud. Never- 
theless, at the risk of being considered a little hard-hearted, we can- 
not avoid depreeating this excessive sensibility, this apparent public 


indulgence in the luxury of a safe hysteria at home. 


When Goethe | 


; declared that the earthquake of Lisbon had destroyed his faith in 
God, for no God with abselute power could have suffered such a 
catastrophe, he was not only talking nonsense—for after all, the 
earthquake of Lisbon destroyed fewer persons than die every year 
in Portugal in an undramatic way—but bad nonsense, the non- 
sense of mere impatience and annoyance, and much of the lan- 
guage of Englishmen about great accidents is marked bya similar 
hysteric deficiency of morale. So far, of course, as the horror 
is produced by a true sympathy, or is the refiection of the natural 
and most pitiable horror of relations, friends, or other survivors of 
the lost, it isdeserving of all tolerance, or even praise ; but much of 
it is, we fear, due only to a reflex selfishness, to horror at the 
thought that we might suffer as the victims of the catastrophe 
are suffering. We question, for example, whether the destruc- 
tion of the ‘ Cospatrick’ creates one-third of the emotion caused by 
the accident at Shipton, though the former disaster is not only 
three times as great as the latter, but ten times as full of all true 
elements of tragedy; and the difference is due to the fact that we 
are much more likely to be killed or mutilated in a railway acci- 
dent, than to be forced to drown ourselves in order to escape 
being burned to death at sea. There were circumstances of ex- 
treme pain attending the Railway accident, incidents of time, of 
persons, and of consequences which naturally attracted a public 
which finds in the worst horrors, we fear, something of a pleasant 
cruddling of the blood, but all of them put together made up to 
those who could realise both, nothing compared with the burning 
of the ‘Cospatrick,’ and neither was more than an unusual in- 
stance of that sternness with which the most determined 
Universalists must acknowledge that nature, or God's Pro- 
vidence, or the unknown determining cause _ habitually 
works. We do not want to preach sermons, though we can 
understand those who say the Spectator is always doing it, but 
we should like to see a little more of the Oriental spirit of re- 
signation—resignation not to man’s folly, but to Heaven’s lJaws— 
in the public mind. Death is in the world, by no act of ours 
and under no control of ours, and to shriek incessantly because it 
is there is not only useless, but positively harmful. We all see 
that in the case of the victims themselves; we all admire their 
fortitude ; we all glow when they exhibit especial courage ; when 
the Captain of the ‘La Plata’ waves away aid and goes down 
with his ship, doing his duty unshaken to the last; when the 
Captain of the ‘ Cospatrick,’ having refused to rush to the boats, 
gives his wife one last chance by throwing her overboard, and 
leaps after her into the sea ; when a passenger in the train, already 
dying, staggers up to help the wounded, and in the effort dies ; 
but we all fail to imitate their noble attitude,—all sit and 
wring our hands, and rush into the strange form of cursing 
God and the laws and the Companies called ‘ letters 
of suggestion.” Can't we sit quiet for one moment, and 
know that He is Lord? We regret to put down a sentence 
which has been degraded till it sayours of cant, but we cannot 
remake the English language, and that expression contains a 
truth which the English people would do well to recall, reflecting 
at the same time whether they are honestly sympathising or 
only betraying an ignorant and angry impatience. If they can 
prevent accidents like that at Shipton, well; they are doing 
their duty in preventing them; but if not, then a little resig- 
nation would befit them, just as it does the sufferers who, 
to their high honour be it spoken, are usually not half as 
impatient as we are. We do not believe they can prevent them. 
Railway accidents are partly preventable by care, and may be 
| wholly preventable by the adoption of low speeds—we doubt it, 
| but still France has had no great accident this year—but the con- 
ditions granted, which are the movement of vast multitudes, a high 
rate of speed, and no human control over the weather, acci- 
‘dents, and great accidents, will occur till the Railway system 
is superseded. So far as man can perceive, man had nothing to 
do, except unconsciously, with this horrible business in Oxford- 
shire, or the far more horrible business in the South Pacific. Train 
and ship were alike in good order, alike well handled, alike doing 
the work they were intended to do, when they came to the end 
which comes to us all, and is as terrible for the isolated unit as 
for the group. The train went to pieces, the ship took fire; the 
mass of humanity was killed, maimed, shocked for life; just 
exactly as the individual slips on a piece of orange-peel, falls back 
on his head, and sinks in an instant from a strong man or a 
charming woman into a drivelling idiot. There is no difference, 
except in the multiplication on one spot, in one moment, of many 
such horrors, and no good in being overcome by tidings of 
catastrophe. We are not blind to the pathos of the situation, 
as the reporters—who, we are glad to see, break down not at sight 
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of the wounds, but of the pitiful grief of the survivors recog- 
nising their dead—are apt to call it, produced by accidents 
to multitudes, to the width, as it were, of the suffering, the breadth 
of the ruin, and heartily rejoice when help comes instantly and 
fully ; but we do not like to hear of whole classes of travellers 
avoiding Railways because a great accident has occurred, or of the 
loss of a single vessel affecting emigration to the South. There 
is a want of fortitude in the imagination of persons thus affected, 
which speaks ill for their moral stainina. They demand courage 
in action, and we see no reason why they should not also require 
it in thought. . 

We have not much more tolerance for that kind of impatient 
anger with circumstances which makes so many people without 
special knowledge rush into print with fecble and sometimes very 
silly suggestions. If they know anything, let them say it, by all 
means ; but they have no right to rush about shouting, and so 
adding to the confusion, just to relieve themselves from the burden 
of conscious helplessness. Let every train, of course, be as perfectly 


equipped as possible, but when that has been done there will 


remain a per-centage of accident which no human effort can prevent, 
and which human beings have only to bear as they bear their 
certainty of death. A huge block, weighing perhaps a hundred 
tons, and composed of hundreds of pieces, is shot out of a station 
at a quarter of the speed of an ordinary shell, and do what man 
may, one of those pieces will occasionally fail, to the ruin of 
the entire structure. To secure absolute immunity, railway 
passengers must control the weather, the lightning, the 


floods, and the hearts, energies, and abilities of thousands of | 


workmen scattered all over the country, any one of whom 
may leave a weak place in his work fatal to the 
machine. It is impossible for them to do it, as impossible 


as to contrive that no cab shall ever be overturned; and after | 


every effort has been made, they ought to take that residuum of 
chance into consideration, and consider when the lot falls that 
an earthquake has happened, that a calamity has occurred over 
which human foresight, or energy, or will had and could have 
no control whatever. ‘The event is to be mourned over; the 
survivors assisted ; the causes, so far as possible, scientifically 
investigated ; but, after that, something of resignation to the inevit- 
able should enter into the public mind, and induce it to distin- 
guish between its own sympathy, which is good, and its own 
tendency to work off that sympathy by fussy offers of usually 
useless suggestion. 

It is, we confess, difficult not to feel irritated when an accident 
occurs like the burning of the ‘ Cospatrick,’ and there is at one 
stage of the calamity reason for the irritation. It seems to an 
on-looker as if fire on board a ship could always be prevented, either 
by watching, as gunpowder factories are watched, or by using the 
water which lies all around, but as a matter of fact, this asswmp- 


tion is not strictly true. No precaution can completely prevent | 


the chance of fire at sea from lightning, from spontaneous 
combustion, or from the indispensable employment of fire 
on board, and the intellect of shipbuilders seems to have 
been taxed in vain to make of the ocean-water around a 
complete preservative. Fire rushes up a ship’s hatchways as it 
rushes up a chimney, and once it has caught hold in a crowded 
vessel, rescue is all but impossible. No ship could carry boats 
sufficient for a body of emigrants or troops, besides the necessary 
stores, more especially of water, always the thing which fails first, 
and the failure of which is most destructive. No ship could be 
so built that she might be on fire in one place, and her crew and 
passengers stand unharmed by smoke or flame in another. 
And no sedative has been discovered which would enable the 
passengers so situated to retain the necessary energy and calin. 
There are a few dangers which masses of men cannot be trained 
to meet, and many which untrained men cannot bring themselves 
to face atall. One of the former is earthquake. We speak on sound 
South-American authority when we say that man cannot be 


trained to face earthquake, that experience only increases the | 


fear, and that wholly apart from courage, men have not reason 
enough remaining to labour till the calamity is past. Earthquake 
is the only danger which sleepers fly from while still unwakened. 
A mine is in a less degree a similarly powerful cause of fear. 
No troops known, vnless_ selected for forlorn-hope duty, 
will stand quietly upon a mine. And on the undisciplined, 
fire has, except in rare instances, a nearly equal effect. ‘The 
majority of mankind when in danger from fire do not retain 
reason enough for fortitude to exist, and either submit 
passively, as horses always do, or rush wildly about secking 
escape, as most other animals are found to do. <A mass of 
passengers like those in the ‘ Cospatrick,’ half of them women and 


whole | 


| anybody to take care of her. 
| this, and I felt that if she could not emancipate herself altogether, 


| children, all uneducated, all entirely unaccustomed to this danger, 
, can no more be controlled than wild animals can, and unless they 
_are centrolled escape rapidly becomes hopeless, even for the few for 
| whom there is provision, No amount of thinking, or precaution, 
or advice to owners will ever remove this source of danger, or 
, ever eliminate fire totally and finally from the dangers of the 
, sea. The horror—and the burning of the ‘Cospatrick’ is a horror on 
which the mind can scarcely dwell and remain healthy—has to 
be borne, as the horror of earthquake has to be borne, in submis- 
| Sion to the power, be it what it may, which has ordained so much 
| that it appals man to realise fully to himself. We are not wont 
| to preach submission, but we cannot avoid the sense that some- 
| times submission, be it religious or merely intellectual, is an abso- 
lute condition of strength, and we see some lack of it in this 
;country now. Sympathy, pity, investigation can never diminish 
strength, but imaginative horror undoubtedly does, and there is 
a tendency, we fear, in too many minds to indulge in it as if it 
; were a healthy gratification. 





UNPROTECTED OLD 

{From A CORRESPONDENT.) 

| CYOME time ago, being at a country town, I was asked by a 
| KJ friend in London to call on an aged lady who had made 
known that she stood in need of advice and assistance. She was 
a person of some little means, who lived by herself, her nearest 
| relations being settled at a distance. 1 found her in avery feeble 
| and nervous condition, but tolerably clear in mind. She told me 
that some months before she had had one or two fits, probably 
apoplectic, after which she had remained for a long time quite 
}unable to do anything for herself. Her position of a lady in 
| extreme old age, thus afflicted, with no relative near her, appears 
}about as pitiable and helpless as can be conceived. To 
‘her, however, help of some sort came. A tradesman of the 
town with whom, as well as his wife, she had been previously 


AGE, 





| acquainted, and whom she described as a man especially distin- 
| guished by his piety, came to her assistance, and by bim and his 
| wife, she said, she had been most carefully and kindly looked 
| after during her long illness. Even her partial recovery had not 
| abated their attentions or led them to discontinue their daily 
| visits. It appeared, however, that the acquaintance had its 
drawbacks. ‘The lady, having been unable during her illness to go 
out to receive her money at the bank and transact other necessary 
business, had been induced to exeeute some document in the 
‘nature of a power-of-attorney, authorising her protector to act 
| for her in the management of her affairs, and this he had now 
| sought to convinee her (and evidently with success) was irre- 
vocable, notwithstanding her partial recovery. I found, more- 
| over, that she had made her will, and that by it her protector 
was constituted both executor and residuary legatee. Here, 
again, she had been fixedly persuaded that what had been done 
| was irrevocable, on the ground that the will was expressed (in the 
usual language, we believe, of such documents) to be her /ast will. 
| The use of these words, she had been assured, took away from a 
' testator the ordinary legal power of revoking a will and making 
another. But more remained, for she told me she had already 
advanced by way of loan to her protector a considerable part of 
| her property, and I could not discover on inquiry that she had 
| received any security for these advances. 

Mistrust at length grew heavy upon her, and she managed, | 
know not how, to crawl to a post-office close by, with a letter to 
a relation, telling something of how she was placed, and of her 
need of help. Hence resulted my visit, and I shall not soon 
forget the terror she seemed to feel while explaining her difficul- 
ties, or how often she sent me to the door to sce whether any of 
the people of the lodgings, in which her protector had placed her, 
| were listening at the key-hole ; or how furtively she told me of a 
little hoard of sovercigns she held seereted in some hole or corner, 
| and of her wish, if she got worse or any crisis came, to slip them 
privately into my hands for transmission to a relation of hers who 
was in poor circumstances, 


| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


| 





| It became clear to me, however, after two or three visits, that 
the poor lady had not nerve or strength enough to shake off her 
thraldom. It might seem casy enough to call in a solicitor, re- 
;voke the power-of-attorney and will, forbid her protector the 
| house, and invite him to account for his receipts; but when I 
| suggested all this, she told me she felt she had not strength to 
' go through with it, that the attempt would kill her. She dreaded, 


too, that she might, even if successful, be left absolutely without 


Very possibly she was right in all 
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ful and trustworthy nurses is, no doubt, a boon to old age. But 
helpless old age often needs a great deal more than nursing, needs 
money affairs transacted and business looked after. Is it too 


it was useless to encourage her to struggle against her protector 
upon matters of detail, which was what she seemed inclined to. 


Very soon, too, her protector, hearing of my vists, questioned 
much to hope that the time may come when aid which is above 


her about them, and she, at last confessing that she had sought 
advice respecting her affairs, was so reproached and threatened | suspicion may be placed within reach of the old and helpless, 


that I found her, when next I saw her, in a state of pitiable | even for purposes so delicate as these ? x 
terror and distress. It became apparent to me, in fact, that I 
was more likely to do her harm than good by further interference. 
After making her understand how I might be summoned again, LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
if needful, I ceased to visit her. A few months later she died. 
Some time afterwards a settlement of her affairs was come to,| ay AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF AN AUTOMATON 
but how, or upon what terms, it is not material to the present [To THe Eprror oF THE “SPECTATOR."} . 
purpose to relate. ' _ | Sir,—Some time ago, a machine of the cat species was received 
If, indeed, the tale already told were but an isolated in-| into our house under distressing circumstances, and adopted by 
stance of the plunder of the weak and helpless by the strong} yy household. We have all eeidiaiail ourselves ridiculous in 
and cunning, which seems ever in progress everywhere, it | scientific eyes by becoming much attached to this rescued found- 
would not be worth the telling here. But is it an isolated ling, and he has assumed, under the name of Bruin, a position of 
instance, or is this kind of manipulation of unprotected importance which becomes his size, intelligence, and estimate of 
old age a trade, and one extensively practised? Inquiry | pis own merits. Under the second of these heads I could furnish 
appears to lead to the latter conclusion. Most people seem you with several interesting particulars; I pond myself, how- 
to know, within their own experience, of some instance of | eyer, with one, which relates to our machine of the cat species, and 
this kind ; and country lawyers, who ought to be the best autho- | to another machine called a gas-stove. We had one of the latter 
rity ahead oe oes - io I well stip — articles put up ina study beyond the dining-room at the beginning 
startled by hearing from the lady so often mentioned how her inte i edi di i j vf 
protector had in previous instances kindly taken charge of and ee ae ae ce on piney nay ache 
nursed decrepid old people, and how he had felt himself much | j¢ was Jess frequented and the ait was aad uniform. When 
surprised when on the deaths of these i of 4 ce ge: it | the severe cold set in, it struck Bruin’s master that it would be 
turned out that he had been handsomely remembered in their | egy, : : ine ‘ * 
wills. It seems much to be feared that there are in most localities nr age eos pt rl sige ede we — 
a Pecksniff or two (and no man, however unscrupulous, could be | jegt alight (at half-strength), and Bruin signified his approbation 
re = this ite sig by aM a plrpe pikes aia the by curling himself up in front of it early in the evening, and sleep- 
decline into decrepitude and helplessness of old people who have | jn¢ “t= om en 7 paretinee 
money, but have ia friends or connections to take care of them, agri 1 Prorat Poary jar posed Peres ST 
always ready and officious to step in with the aid people thus| which have since elapsed. 4 On Thursday night—Christmas Eve— 
circumstanced so sorely need, sparing neither time nor trouble | jis master left home, and it occurred to ol to test Bruin’s in- 
to give it, and looking for their unholy reward when the day telligence concerning that event. I left the stove unlighted, and 
arrives for meddling with their victims’ money and tam-| watched his proceedings when the hour at which he usually re- 
pering with their wills. And though now and then their! tires to rest arrived. ‘He marched into the room with the air of 
prey may be rescued from them, yet the feebleness of purpose of important business to be immediately attended to which strongly 
the old and paralytic renders this most difficult in their life-time ; characterises him, looked at the blank coppery space, uttered an 
and of the undue influence which, if proved, might vitiate their angry cry, and ran out of the room to the coat-and-umbrella 
wills there is rarely evidence obtainable after their deaths. The] sand in the hall. He sniffed at a couple of waterproofs and an 
law, indeed, can always be set in motion for the protection of interloping en tout cas, but detected the absence of the familiar 
absolute imbecility or idiotcy, but mere senile weakness seems great-coat and the sturdy umbrella which he associates with his 
beyond its cognisance. : master. ‘Then he rushed upstairs, evidently with a strong sense 
Yet surely not even an infant in the clutches of a baby-farmer | o¢ injury upon him, and I followed, to find him erying at the 
deserves more sympathy than the man or woman who in second | qooy of his master's bedroom, which I opened for him. He jumped 
childhood gets within the gripe of one of the ghouls who prey | 5n the bed, sniffed about the pillow, jumped down again, once 
upon — ya ng only : oe po — ie more cried angrily, and ran doventiion. I followed, and took my 
during life, and his most cherished wishes respecting its trans- |...) ; ee 3 is Sane 
mission after death ruthlessly over-ruled, but too often the cares = ja Pg tg / Netagirs megane sages vend 
by which his fayour was first won are discontinued when the dining-room and put his paws upon my haces, and gazed into my 
prize is quite secure, and he lingers in neglect and squalor. face with a gasp,—not a cry, but a mode of speech which this 
Imagination may suggest even worse than this,—that it may OVEN | ashine ben made os wndetend. I pretended to be puzzled ; he 
sometimes happen that as life slowly declines, impatience may | .atched my gown and gasped again. ‘You are not thirsty, 
whisper to the greedy and unscrupulous watcher who is to profit Bruin,” I remarked ; ‘‘ what do you want? I am to get up, amI, 
by its close how very little it would take to extinguish the feeble | . 4 you will show me?” I suited the action to the word, and he 
flame that yet flickers in the almost exhausted lamp. ._ | preceded me into the study, stepped inside the fender, put up his 
From a certain point of view, nevertheless, and within certain paws on the front of the stove, and turned his head towards me 
limits, it may be said that the trade in question is a legitimate over his choulller eith a lock of content that I hed been dover 
trade. Though the majority of men pass at once from the pos- enough to interpret his meaning, which gave me very sincere 
session of some amount of energy of mind and body to the grave, satisfaction. As I know that you, Sir, are an advocate for the 
yet is there a considerable minority, especially amongst those who study of animals otherwise than by the torture of them, I venture 
attain to length of days, for whom between active life and disso- to send you this anecdote of an automaton who really seems, to 
lution is interposed a period (often extending over years) of help- my ignorant mind, to have something like what we fancy we ann 
lessness of body or mind, or both. ‘Those who have families pass | by 6 easanieemmens."~5 am, Sir, &c., 
these years of dependence, perhaps not always unhappily, in the | A Gensties Geuen ans See. 
seclusion of their homes. If marriage and a family on £300 a 
year has its drawbacks, it has, at least, given to many a man 
affectionate care at the close of life. But to those who have 
none at home to take charge of them in decrepitude, help from | 
without is, when decrepitude comes, an inevitable necessity. Such | Sir,—There is a set of facts which no one of your correspondents 
help, faithfully rendered, undoubtedly deserves a liberal reward, on the Conscious-automaton question has yet noticed, but which 
nor is there any reason why an honest man should not undertake | would seem to throw a ray of light, though a feeble one, on its 
such services in order to earn it. The evil is that the care of old solution. It has long been observed that, in the main, pleasure 
age and decrepitude so often gets into the hands of unprincipled accompanies such experiences as are conducive to the welfare 
adventurers, who speculate only on the larger gains obtainable | of our organism, while those which are detrimental to its con- 
servation are also repugnant to our feeling. Breathing, eat- 
ing and drinking, seeking warmth and shunning burns, shunning 
wounds, resting from fatigue, and exercising after rest, are 
so many examples of what I mean. The mass of bodily plea- 
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by vile practices. 

To point out the evil, however, is no doubt easier than to sug- , 
gest aremedy, In all such cases, much is done if public atten- | 
tion can be drawn to the subject. The growth of a class of skil- | 
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sures falls under the law. Cases which may be pointed out of 
‘vicious indulgence ” impair its universality, but do not diminish 
Whence this harmony between the pleasure an 
act gives us and its utility? Mr. Herbert Spencer tries to 
account for it by natural selection. Those species in which useful 
actions happened to be pleasant habitually persevered in them 
and survived, whilst those species in which no pleasure accom - 
panied the beneficial experience ceased to seek the latter, and 
became all the sooner extinct. This theory, of course, 
assumes the falsity of the conscious-automaton hypothesis, 
inasmuch as it asserts pleasure to be an cffective guide to action, 
and pain an effective check,—not mere shadows or comments 
running alongside the chain of acts, but having no dynamic 
connection with it. If we deny the harmony to have been 
evolved in some such dynamic, empirical way as this, we can only 
account for it, it seems to me, by some a priori teleological 
hypothesis, which will probably be even less palatable to the 
** automatist ” school than that common-sense notion which it 
now repudiates of the causality of our conscious states. It seems 
impossible that any man who knows on what kind of evidence 
the doctrine of the conservation of energy is based, should affect 
to consider it of any further pertinence in the realm of psycho- 
physics than as suggesting hypotheses for concrete experience to 
verify and decide. Thus it suggests the possibility of the sum of 
energy being always constant in the cerebral events, without 
taking account of the conscious events which run parallel to them ; 
this is the Spalding-Huxley theory. It also suggests the possi- 
bility that the event in consciousness must be counted in to keep 
the sum of energy constant ; or, in other words, that conscious- 
ness is one of the “correlated” group of forces; this is Dr. 
Carpenter’s theory, in part. 

Or again, on the other hand, the theory of conservation, only 
probably true in physics, may be untrue in psycho-physics. 
Specific observation in the specific subject-matter under discus- 
sion can alone decide what without it is but a conception, or at 
best a presumption. And if great scientific men like Mr. Huxley 
begin to abandon wholly that method of verification which alone 
has entitled them to treat theologians de haut en bas, to affirm as 
true whatever they happen distinctly to conceive as possible, and 
to forestall criticism of their ideas by appealing to the popular 
dislike of a certain class of men, viz., ecclesiastics, why it is high 
time that the wide-spread belief in the excellence of scientific 
training and the superior certainty of doctrines which scientific 
men youch for should be exploded, and that we should all come 
down again to a common level of authority (or no-authority) in 
discussion. 

Mr. Spalding’s eagerness to claim priority seems rather un- 
necessary in the case of an hypothesis which every physiologist 
who ever grasped clearly the notion of reflex action, and extended 
it to the brain, must long ago have entertained among his alter- 
natives of possibility. That physiologists should not have often 
stated it as an hypothesis, much less affirmed it as an anti-ecclesi- 
astical dogma, has probably arisen from its essentially speculative 
rature in the present state of our knowledge. Among speculators 
by profession, Mr. Shadworth Hodgson has treated it most ably 
and profoundly in his ‘‘ Theory of Practice,” and solved it in the 
game sense as Mr. Spalding. 

I will only add that I am not unaware of the inconsistency 
there seems to be between Mr. Spencer's treatment of the subject 
ef pleasures and pains, and some other parts of his philosophic 
system.—I am, Sir, &c., PuysioLoGist NuMBER Two. 


its importance. 





CONVOCATION ON LAY REPRESENTATION. 
(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR”) 
Sir,—I beg leave to make a few observations on Dr. Trevor's 
letter of December 26th. 

1. He says, that to admit laymen to Convocation is like admit- 
ting the Commons to the Lords’ House. This, of course, assumes 
all the disputable points in the question, Crown, Lords, and 
Commons are the three separate and integral parts of a complete 
Parliament. As I have maintained, but shall not again argue, 
Parliament plus Convocation was a complete Church representa- 
tion, but is so no longer. Convocation stands alone, or for cer- 
tain purposes, Convocation plus the Crown. Therefore, as I say, 
provide a new Lay body. But the Association to which I belong, 
as we have recently again stated, does not insist on laity and 
clergy forming only one Chamber. ‘That might be done, even as 
ta some of the the Colonial Legislatures it has not been thought 








2. I deny that all I have done, when asked to define a Church 
layman, has been to shake my head and ‘ fall to” lamentation. 
I have said repeatedly that such a general definition is needless 
for my purpose, and that for that purpose I am content with a 
declaration. Certainly 1 do “ fall to deploring ” whatever is bad, 
but 1 hope I do not always stop there. When I say that the 
divergence of clergy and laity is ‘matter of ordinary observa- 
tion,” Dr. ‘Trevor construes ‘“ ordinary” as equivalent to ‘ super- 
ficial,” and sneers thereupon. It is diffieult to find words in 
which an old hand like Dr. Trevor cannot pick holes, but I will 
substitute “accurate.” Whether the statement is then true, Dr. 
Trevor will probably agree is hardly matter for argument. 

3. I shall not fall into the trap which Dr. Trevor provides for 
me by bringing the matter before Parliament. Ido not say it is 
ripe for it. My business is agitation, and every one knows that 
such a question is brought before Parliament at a great disadvan- 
tage by any private Member. Dr. Trevor, however, may be 
glad to hear that I do mean to lay on the table of the House, on 
the first day of next Session, a Bill for the increase of the Episco- 
pate. Here the particular circumstances, which I shall not now 
detail, seemed to justify that step. 

4. I meant no such foolishness as that Dr. Trevor's being a 
‘logical person ” was an objection to his argument. I merely 
meant the common-place that when a logical argument leads to 
false or questionable conclusions there is reason to suspect the 
premisses. 

5. It is true that I said Dr. Trevor's view led to the position 
that the Church must be unchangeable, but, as I need not remind 
you, it was your own saying, which I only adopted. Dr. Trevor 
knows his business quite well enough to select the weaker of two 
opponents, and ignore the existence of the other. 

But I—perhaps I might say we—never meant to make so absurd 
a statement as that no changes could be made anyhow. It is an 
old saying that Parliament can change anything, except a man 
into a woman. What I mean is that, except in very peculiar 
circumstances, in the supposed state of things, Parliament would 
become more and more reluctant to meddle with Church matters, 
and that in questions at all touching on doctrine it neither would 
nor ought to meddle at all. 

6. I decline to answer Dr. Trevor's historical questions, which 
in my opinion are much too minute. What I hold is that there 
was a time, and that not so very long ago, when Parliament, in 
intention, and to a very great extent in fact, was composed of 
Churchmen only, and that that has totally ceased. 

7. Finally, I deny that I propose a revolution in the constitu- 
tion of the Church, or that I meddle with that constitution at 
all. I do propose a revolution in the constitution of the Church 
Assembly, but I think it would be easy to secure that the quali- 
fication which should be admitted for that single and specific 
object should not be held to extend further.—I am, Sir, &c., 

December 26, 1874. LYTTELTON. 





THE LAW IN “GUY MANNERING.” 
[To THE EpiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—Allow me to point to an erroy in your last week’s remarks 
upon the “ Frederick ” suit. 

You state that the author of “ Guy Mannering” makes Mr 
Pleydell, Bertram’s counsel, in committing Glossin ‘‘ assume the 
power of the Bench before which he was pleading.” If you refer 
to the beginning of the chapter which contains this part of the 
story, you will see that the ‘* Counsellor ” was then acting, not as 
an advocate, but as chairman of the Bench,—therefore the great 
novelist is not amenable to your criticism. 

No doubt it is customary in these days for Justices to vacate 
their seats during the investigation of cases with which they are 
personally concerned, but a more lax etiquette may have prevailed 
‘‘sixty years since.” —I am, Sir, &c., Thos. Evans. 

[Mr. Evans is wrong, and so were we. The assembled Justices 
asked Pleydell to preside, but only as their mouthpiece, for they 
could not make him a magistrate of the county. We see, how- 
ever, on referring to the whole chapter, that Scott recollected this, 
for after making Pleydell tell Glossin, ** You must stand com- 


| mitted,” he subsequently makes him say ‘“ Mr. MacMorlan "— 


the Sheriff-substitute—" must commit you.”—Ep, Spectator.] 


BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


(To THe Epiror OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.”) 


unconstitutional that there should be only one Assembly. So | Sar,—May I be permitted to point out to “P. A.”"—I wish I 


Convocation, or whatever we may cail the Church Assembly, | could do it with a grace and courtesy like his own—that he has 
| not yet answered to himself the question, —W hat is the * reward 


might consist of either one or more Chambers. 
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in a future world” in which ‘“ Christianity finds its best motive | 
for action” ?—one, I hesitate not to say, incomparably better | 
than that announced by Rama. 

For our reward is not money, or money’s worth in any manner; | 
not, with Carlyle’s ‘‘ Infinite Shoeblack,” the gratification of every | 
wish (shoeblack’s wish) as it arises ; no, but it is, ‘‘ As for me, I | 
shall behold thy presence in righteousness, and when I awake up | 
after thy likeness, I shall be satisfied with it”; it is, “When He | 
shall appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is”; 
it is, “* The soul becomes that which it contemplates ”; it is,— 

“Love, like an insect frequent in the woods, 
Will take the colour of the tree it feeds on ”; 

it is the full answer given to the prayer of the Epiphany collect 
in our Common Prayer-book, ‘* That we, which know Thee now 
by faith, may after this life have the fruition of thy glorious God- 
head.” Is not living in the fruition of the living God better than 
“dying give the lie to a soulless destiny ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
F, W. Harrer. 


? 


| 


Selby Vicarage. 








POETRY. 
ye 
TO DEATH. 
ALL mirth that jocund spirits know ; 
All joy that happiest lives contain ; 
All youth that Heaven gives free from stain ; 
All truth that hath but lies for foe,— 
These were our gladsome lot before the pain 
That fell on me just now with sudden blow. 
These were my own, when not yet from me ta’en, 
She prayed the Pale Horse would at least step slow. 
Gone is the light from out my life, 
Stays but the chill grey world unkind ; 
Gone is the darling mistress,—wife ! 
But when she drew her last dear breath, 
To what sphere passed her matchless mind ? 
Men call life “hard.” But more hard Drearn. 
31st December, 1874. 


BOOK 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S POEMS.* 
TueRE are few men of genius who demand more sympathy and | 
consideration from the critic than William Blake. He lived less | 
in our world than in one of his own creation, and the ordinary 
maxims which govern the conduct of most people were overlooked 
by him. Little regard did he give to that which is the daily care 
of intelligent Englishmen,—money-making. He took no thought 
of the morrow, cared nothing for fortune, and was content, day 
by day, if only he could earn sufficient to supply the daily wants. 
His joy was in his work, and in the exercise of an imagination 
vivid enough to transform the children of the brain into grand or 
lovely shapes, to endow them with life, and to enable him to con- 
verse with them as with friends. His vast powers—and those 
who care least for Blake must allow that his powers were extra- 
ordinary—never produced more than the pittance of a humble 
clerk, and in his old age he lived, with his admirable wife, in two 
rooms, one of which was his studio, his bedroom, and his kitchen, 
while’ the other was kept for the reception of company. Blake's 
position, be it remembered, was not due to any kind of extrava- 
gance, or inconsiderateness, or thoughtless generosity. Ie was 
scrupulously just in his dealings, lived always within his small 
income, and lived, too, thanks to his natural refinement and the 
management of his wife, without the tokens of sordid penury. 
Nevertheless, ‘last shillings,” we are told, were at all periods 
of Blake’s life a frequent incident of his household economy ; but 
he believed he should always be supplied with money when he 
needed it, and he was not disappointed. So intrinsically great 
was the man, that he gave dignity and beauty to everything 
around him, and so tender and sympathetic was his nature that 
those who knew him best loved him with no common love. 
There is another side to Blake’s life, of which we shall say a word 
presently, but it is pleasant to dwell for a moment on some of the 
beautiful incidents recorded by his biographers. Blake possessed, 
if ever man did, ‘the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever.” 
We are told how, in his old age, he put his hands on the head of 
a lovely little girl, and said, ‘* May God make this world to you, 





“ 





* The Poctical Works of William Blake, Lyrical and Miscellaneous, Edited, with a 
Prefatory Memoir, by William Michael Rossetti. London: George Bell and Sons. 





my child, as beautiful as it has been to me;” and his friend, Mr. 
Palmer, writes, ‘‘ If asked whether I ever knew among the in- 
tellectual a nappy man, Blake would be the only one who would 
immediately occur to me.” Conversing with him, says the same 
friend, you saw or felt nothing of his poverty, and he declares 
that the high, gloomy buildings to be seen from his windows in 
Fountain Court ‘‘assumed a kind of grandeur from the man 
dwelling near them.” ‘The artist kept no servant, and was 
accustomed every morning to light the fire and fill the kettle for 
breakfast before his wife got up. She was an excellent manager, 
a good cook, and as patient, one would imagine, at least in later 
life, as Job himself, In his last illness he needed no one but his 
Kate. ‘‘ You have ever been an angel to me,” he said, and on 
the day he died *‘ he composed and uttered hymns to his Maker 
so sweetly to the ear of his Catherine, that when she stood to 
hear him he, looking upon her most affectionately, said, ‘ My 
beloved, they are not mine. No! they are not mine!” He told 
her they would not be parted ; he should always be about her, to 
take care of her. The widow followed her husband a few years 
later, and in her last hours lay calmly and cheerfully ‘‘ repeating 
texts of Scripture and calling continually to her William, as if he 
were only in the next room, to say that she was coming to him, 
and would not be long now.” It is as sad as it seems extra- 
ordinary that William Blake and his wife should have been 
buried in an unmarked grave. Several friends followed the artist 
to his grave in that most dreary of resting-places, Bunhill Fields, 
and yet there was not one to raise even a simple stone to his 
memory. It is too late now, for the exact spot is unknown, and 
Mr. Gilchrist observes that as it was a common grave, ‘it was 
doubtless—to adopt the official euphuism for the barest sacrilege 
—used again, aftet the lapse of fifteen years, say.” It seems to 
us a kind of shame that such a man should have been so treated. 
He left not a debt behind, but the last debt due to his memory 
from friends remained unpaid. 

The beautiful and ‘first collected edition” of Blake’s lyrical 
poems, edited by Mr. W. M. Rossetti, reminds us of the change 
that has taken place of recent years in the estimation of the poet- 
artist’s genius. Of Blake as an artist it is not the place to speak 
now, and yet so closely did he blend the two arts in which he 
excelled, that it is scarcely possible to mention the one without 
alluding to the other. It is impossible, too, to write distinctly 
of either without taking into account the amazing idiosyncrasies 
or aberrations of the artist. Blake, as everybody knows, saw 
visions and dreamt dreams. He professed, as some modern 
spiritualists profess, that he was directly inspired, and any at- 
tempt to shake him in this belief was altogether futile. He drew 
visionary heads, and was able to summon up almost at will any 
historical personage whose portrait he might wish to take. Even 
‘the Devil himself would politely sit in a chair to Blake, and inno- 
cently disappear.” He believed in a previous existence, and said 
once to Crabb Robmson, “I was Socrates, or a sort of brother. I 
must have had conversations with him. So I had with Jesus Christ. 
I have an obscure recollection of having been with both of them.” 
On another occasion, the artist said, ‘‘ You never saw the spiritual 
sun? Ihave. Isaw him on Primrose Hill. He said, ‘Do you 
take me for the Greck Apollo? No! That (pointing to the sky), 
that is the Greek Apollo; he is Satan!’” The often-told story of 
Blake and his wife sitting in a summer-house, in the dress of Adam 
and Eve before the Fall, is merely mentioned in a note by Mr. 
Rossetti, who observes that the anecdote has a mythic air, and 
that it has been ‘retailed oftener than was needful for such a 
triviality in the case of so lofty a man as Blake.” To which 
remark it may be replied, that the story was originally told by 
Mr. Thomas Butts, the best friend Blake ever had, who himself 
found the pair in the arbour in this singular condition; that it 
is accepted by Mr, Gilchrist, and that the fact of Blake being a 
‘lofty ” man seems an insufficient reason for omitting a charac- 
teristic anecdote. One of the noteworthy incidents in Blake’s life 
was his connection with Hayley—Cowper’s Hayley. The author 
of The Triumphs of Temper gained a reputation in his day which to 
us is wholly incomprehensible. He was a man of considerable cul- 
ture, but as a poet he was contemptible. The common-place and 
applauded poetaster and the visionary and unregarded poet were 
scarcely likely to coalesce; nevertheless, for four years Blake 
managed to live, to use Mr. Rossetti’s own words, ‘under Hayley’s 
patronage ;” and ‘* The Hermit” does appear to have acted a most 
generous part towards a man with whom he could have had 
little sympathy. ‘Mr. Hayley acts like a prince,” wrote the 
artist, after nearly eighteen months’ experience, yet he after- 
wards, in doggrel verse, accused the mild Hayley of the vilest 
conduct :— 
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“ And when he could not act upon my wife, 

Hired a villain to bereave my life.” 

It seems to us impossible to doubt that Blake, whose susceptible 
temperament may be judged of from the intercourse he held, or 
thought he held, with spirits, was to some extent crazed. If he 
were not, how are we to account for much of his poetry which 
is absolute and unmitigated nonsense. Even Mr. Gilchrist, who 
stands up manfully for Blake's sanity, allows that he has written 
much which is hard to fathom, that it is impossible to trace any 
distinct subject in the ‘“ Europe,” or ‘‘ to determine whether it 
mainly relates to the past, present, or to come!” that another of 
the ‘ prophetic books” is ‘‘shapeless and unfathomable ;” and 
the best he can say of ‘The Song of Los” is that we seem to 
catch in it a thread of connected meaning. On this matter, the 
opinion expressed by Mr. Rossetti is, we think, sound :— 

“ To call Blake simply a madman would be ridiculous and despicable; 

even to call him (as some have done) an inspired madman would be 
most incomplete and misleading. But it may, I think, be allowed to 
say that he was a sublime genius, often perfectly sane, often visionary 
and eralté, without precisely losing his hold upon sanity, and sometimes 
exhibiting an insane taint...... We have his product before us, and 
are constrained to form some estimate of it. There are portions of it 
which not one of us can possibly hoodwink himself into receiving as 
the right sort of thing. We must condemn them as faulty, and even 
heinous, according to any true standard of art. If we eliminate them 
as coming from the mad chink of Blake’s mind, we leave indemnified 
tho far larger proportion of his work to which the same censure does 
not apply. But if, on the other hand, through timorous respect and 
consideration for his genius, we flinch from this conclusion, we are then 
compelled to say that Blake, in full possession of his rationality, could 
write much that was fatuous and nonsensical— balderdash,’ to uso a 
plain word—as well as much that was noble and admirable; and this 
leaves an uneasy sense of insecurity in his reader, and castsa slur over 
the whole body of the author’s work.” 
To this we may add, that if Blake’s mind were thoroughly sane, 
there are passages in his poetry which are perverse to a degree 
that is inexcusable—-witness “‘the wholly amazing poem” called 
‘¢ The Everlasting Gospel,”—and harsh remarks on his contem- 
poraries which seem out of harmony with the beautiful and 
humble spirit of the man as manifested in his serener morkents. 

As a poet, Blake’s power of conception was far beyond his skil] 
in execution. Imagination will be found combined with exqui- 
site felicity of expression in all poetical work that is destined to 
enduring life. Itis through the lovely marriage of pure words that 
a grand or beautiful thought is secured to posterity. Itis possible, 
no doubt, for art, when too refined and finessing, to overlay nature ; 
but this affords no argument for despising art, of which our greatest 
poets have always been the profoundest students. Blake unfor- 
tunately did not care, or was unable to bestow the needful 
labour on his poems. Possibly, and not altogether unreason- 
ably, the poetical deadness of an age which applauded the tame 
but carefully composed productions o* Charlotte Smith and 
Darwin, of Hayley and Miss Seward, led him to despise the art 
which had been employed so unprofitably. Mr. Rossetti allows 
that Blake was often palpably faulty in his transgression, even 
of the obvious laws of grammar and of metre; that in at- 
tempting’ ‘‘the heroic sublime,” he generally lost himself 
in an Ossianic tumidity and mistiness; that he made an 
arbitrary use of words and symbols, and that of his poems, 
a certain proportion ‘is really not intelligible save by an 
effort of conjecture.” Above all is this the case, in the bio- 
grapher’s opinion, with the ‘‘ Prophetic Books,” which “are dark 
and chaotic to the extremest degree; ponderousand turbid, battling 
and baffling like the arms of a windmill when the wind blows 
shiftingly from all quarters.” Yet while avowing that these books, 
taken as a whole, are neither readable nor even entirely sane, Mr. 
Rossetti considers it highly desirable that this ‘‘ very unreadable 

series of works” should be republished in ordinary book shape. 
We disagree with him altogether. Blake wrote a great deal of 
what, had it been the work of a smaller man, would be accounted 
trash, and the sooner it is forgotten the better for his fame. We 
venture indeed to think that Mr. Rossetti would have done wisely 
to omit a good deal contained in this small volume, since there 
are passages here as free almost from mind and meaning as any 
combination of words could well be. It appears that, in some 
instances, the editor has exercised his judgment, having omitted 
certain pieces contained in the MS. volume in the possession of 
his brother, and one poem printed by Mr. Swinburne, because it 
appears ‘‘a performance of too much tenuity and caprice for re- 
production here.” We can but wish Mr. Rossetti had been still 
more scrupulous in rejecting pieces hitherto unpublished, which 
are likely to depress rather than enhance the reputation of the 
poet. Fortunate, perhaps, it might have proved for Blake, 
had he chanced in his life-time to receive the homage, not 
always considerate, as it seems to us, which is now paid to 





him by a small circle of admirers. Much that they say con- 
cerning him is in the highest degree true, and is expressed, it need 
scarcely be said, since the chief of these admirers is Mr. Swin- 
burne, in the most eloquent language; but much also will as little 
bear examination as the wildest outbursts of the poet himself. We 
start, for instance, when we are told, as we lately have been told 
in a critical journal, that Blake is the greatest English poet of 
the eighteenth century. If the writer had asserted that certain of 
Blake's short lyrics were marked by a sublety of thought, a spon- 
taneity, and a lyrical charm such as no other poet of his age has 
equalled, while acknowledging at the same time the stupendous 
defects visible in all but a few of his choicest pieces, most sensi- 
tive readers of poetry would have acknowledged the justice of the 
criticism ; but it is something like fatuity to give such a position to 
a poet whose loveliest work is always his slightest, and who was 
unable, unless as it were by a splendid chance, to give perfect 
expression to his most original conceptions. 

Blake is, we think, always most satisfactory and lovely when 
in his most childlike moods. Like his great successor Words- 
worth, the simplicity of childhood attracts as nothing else can 
the spiritual and poetical parts of his nature. Scarcely more 
than a child himself when he began to sing—the Poetical Sketches 
were published between Blake's twelfth and twentieth years—he 
retained a child’s heart all his life through. Often in his little 
songs he shows an exquisite sense of lyrical sweetness ; and also a 
naturalness of mood which is as rare as it is delightful. The 
following charming lyric is said, but the statement seems scarcely 
credible, to have been written by Blake before he was fourteen 
years old. It has but one faulty line, the conventional allusion to 
Phoebus :— 


“ How sweet I roamed from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the Prince of Love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide, 


He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow ; 

He led me through his gardens fair 
Where all his golden pleasures grow. 
With sweet May-dews my wings wero wet, 

And Phebus fired my vocal rage ; 
He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with mo; 
Then stretches out my golden wing, 
And mocks my loss of liberty.” 
Then there is the ‘“* Mad Song,” a lyric which, if composed by a 
youth in his teens, is one of the most extraordinary instances of 
precocity on record ; and an invocation to Memory which Fletcher 
might have been proud to have written, and which reminds us of 
that poet. At this early stage of his poetical life, and to the close 
of it, Blake is excellent only as the writer of short lyrics. Any 
work demanding a sustained flight is utterly beyond his strength 
of wing. Many of the poems now published will be new to 
almost all readers, and few probably are acquainted with the 
‘* Poetical Sketches” which appeared, as Mr. Rossetti points out, 
before the first publications of Cowper and of Burns. If it be 
true, which is, perhaps, open to question, that Blake never sur- 
passed ‘in absolute, lyrical gift, nor yet, indeed, in literary finish, 
the most excellent things in his earliest volume,” there is no 
doubt that the ‘Songs of Innocence” have made a stronger, 
although at best but a faint impression on the public. Strange 
to say, the name of Blake does not appear in Mr. Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury, but Archbishop Trench quotes five songs in his 
collection of which two have taken a place in our popular poetical 
literature ; we allude to ‘ Holy Thursday” and the ‘“* Chimney- 
sweep.” Another poem, too well known to be quoted, is The 
Tiger,” of which we have here two versions. ‘lwo tiny poems 
that fallow each other in the volume may be quoted as illustrating 
Blake’s simplicity and purity of style. They are the merest buds 
of poetry, but the odour from them is more fragrant than from 
many a full-blown flower. ‘The first of these songlets is called 
‘* Love's Secret :”"— 
‘Never seck to tell thy love, 
Love that never told can be; 
For the gentle wind doth move 
Silently, invisibly. 
“T told my love, I told my love, 
I told her all my heart, 
Trembling, cold, in ghastly fears, 
Ah! she did depart! 
“ Soon after she was gone from me, 
A traveller came by, 
Silently, invisibly, 





He took her with a sigh.” 
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Still more striking, in its singular brevity and naturalness is 
‘The Wild-flower’s Song ”:— 
“ As I wandered in the forest, 
The green leaves among, 
I heard a wild-flower 
Singing a song :— 
‘I slept in the earth 
In the silent night ; 
I murmured my thoughts, 
And I felt delight. 


‘In the morning I went, 
As rosy as morn, 
To seek for new joy, 

But I met with scorn.’” 
Blake's life and poetry is so alluring a subject, and suggests so 
many topics for discussion, that we part from it unwillingly,— 
not, however, without thanking Mr. Rossetti‘for the careful 
manner in which he has edited the volume, and for the clear and 
concise narrative of the artist’s life. It is scarcely needful to say 
that we are very far from agreeing with many of the opinions 
expressed from time to time by Mr. Rossetti on matters poetical. 
In the present case, however, we find comparatively few remarks 
that are open to controversy, and the skilful manner in which 
the editor has accomplished a by no means easy task deserves 
our heartiest commendation. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF HINDOOISM.* 


Tnts is a most valuable book. ‘There are speculations in it, par- 
ticularly about Buddhism, which some scholars will not, we think, 
readily accept; the author ignores too completely the military 
phase of Hindooism, which was undoubtedly at one period 
propagated by the sword, and his remarks on the relation of 
the principle of vicarious sacrifice in Hindooism to the same 
principle in Christianity are a little conventional, but his 
book well deserves careful reading. It is a successful effort 
to explain to English thinkers the nature and character- 
istic features of that philosophy which underlies Hindooism, 
which is known more or less to every Hindoo above the 
lowest classes, and which has baffled the assaults of Mission- 
aries, who feeling sure that they had argumentatively overthrown 
the Hindoo cult, or as we call it, the Hindoo “religion,” were 
puzzled to find their hearers still unconvinced that their true 
‘* faith,” that is, the philosophy of their faith, had been assailed 
at all. This philosophy is so entirely different from the external 
worship of Hindooism that even acute minds become bewildered, 
and we have the absurd spectacle of a man like Macaulay 
denouncing Ilindooism as ‘this superstition which is of all 
superstitions the most irrational, of all superstitions the most 
inclegant, and of all superstitions the most immoral ;” while 
a man like Dr. Ballantyne, the late Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares, and perhaps the ablest Christian theologian who 
ever visited India, declared it to be ‘‘a calm, clear, collected ex- 
position of principles, which Germany constantly and England 
occasionally gropes after, without ever grasping them with any 
such grasp as that with which India has taken hold on them.” 
The explanation is, says Mr. Robson, that,— 

“Hindu philosophers live in a world of thought such as Europeans 

can form little idea of. The practical and real questions that are ever 
present to the mind of the German, and still more of the Englishman, 
leading them to tread with doubt and hesitation, if not with humility, 
never trouble the Hindu metaphysician at all. He moves in the region 
of pure thought, unimpeded by the contradictions which retard the 
course of his Western brethren, on to the goal of a transcendental 
abstraction from which the most daring of them would shrink. But 
man is not allthought; he has an outward life which he must lead, 
actual relations which he must fulfil, yearnings and aspirations of the 
soul which he must satisfy. The real value of a system is found when 
it comes to deal practically with these questions, and the practical result 
of Hindu philosophy in dealing with them is that hideous picture 
which Macaulay has drawn, not one trait of which is too dark, but of 
which he saw only the outer form without noting the subtlg soul of 
Pantheism that pervades it, justifying its grossest excesses and wildest 
extravagances, It is this union of a subtle Pantheistic philosophy with 
a gross popular idolatry that constitutes modern Hinduism, and makes 
it the most redoubtable foe with which Christianity has to contend in 
India, if not in the world.” 
The gross external Hindooism is tolerably familiar to us all, 
though even this has anothergside of which many Englishmen 
never dream, a side sketched, or rather indicated, in Colonel 
Meadows Taylor’s remarkable novel, Secta; but the esoteric 
Hindooism is familiar to few, and has never, that we know of, 
been described in phrases at once so concise and so intelligible 
as those of Mr. Robson :— 

“The fundamental principle of Hindu philosophy is, that out of 
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nothing, nothing can be made; hence whatever now exists must be 
accounted for by what has previously existed, and therefore our spirits 
must have existed before. Another principle now almost universally 
adopted is that of the great Unity; that there is only one really existent 
Being, who is from everlasting to everlasting—the Supreme Lord, or 
Supreme Spirit. He alone is, everything else is not. Our spirits must, 
therefore, be part of Him. Such is the argument of the Vedantic, the 
most influential school of modern Hindu philosophy. Now the question 
comes, who or what is this Supreme Spirit? It has often been objected 
to the Vedantic Deity, that it is a mere abstraction and negation, and 
that therefore the system is atheistic as much as Buddhism. This is 
founded on the word always used in characterising the Supreme, which 
in popular language means void of qualities. But the word means 
primarily without bonds or unfettered, and this is rather the sense in 
which it is used in Hindu philosophy. Man’s spirit is fettered by union 
with the body, but not so the Supreme Spirit. He is free. The word 
which in modern European philosophy corresponds most nearly with it 
is Unconditioned. Those who are not familiar with philosophical ex- 
pressions may form some idea of what that means, by trying to conceive 
the existence of God before anything was created. This is the point 
which Ballantyne maintains Brahmanical philosophers have grasped 
with a far clearer and firmer hold than English or even Germam 
thinkers,—the distinction between the Unconditioned and the Con- 
ditioned. Now what do the former declare Unconditioned Spirit 
to be? They say that it is Being, Thought, and Joy...... 
But in maintaining that the human spirit is part of the Divino Spirit, 
the Hindu is met by those facts which for the Englishman at once decide 
the question, and against which the whole of Hindu philosophy is a 
vain struggle,—the facts of consciousness. We are not conscious that 
we are parts of the Supreme Spirit; we are conscious of limitation and: 
imperfection contradictory of our idea of God. These facts the Hindus 
too acknowledge ; but ‘so much the worse for the facts;’ they are the 
effects of Maya. And what is Maya? This it is very difficult to 
explain. It means properly illusion or delusion. It is an attempt to 
explain the consciousness of man and the existence of an eternal 
world, in accordance with the sole existence of God and the prin- 
ciple,—nothing from nothing. They say that the visible universe is a 
projection of the Spirit, as the shadow is the projection of 
the pillar, or the figure on the screen the projection of the picture 
in the magic lantern. They attribute to it two effects,—envelop- 
ing the soul, which gives rise to the conceit of personality, and project- 
ing the appearance of a world, which the individual imagines to be 
external to himself. Spirit thus invested or deluded is what the universe- 
consists of. This abstract speculation will be better understood by means 
of a simile which the Hindus often employ. They say that the world is just 
likeadream. We fall asleep ; we imagine things to be about us which are- 
only the creations of the brain, but which have for us all the value of 
realities ; we wake up and find that they are all a delusion. So shall 
we one day wake up and find that all the external universe, which wo- 
now imagine to be about us, has been but the play of our spirit, and 
has vanished ‘like the baseless fabric of a vision.’” 

This philosophy, which is Pantheism, with the Berkeleyan ex- 
planation of external phenomena added, has taken fast hold of 
the Hindoo mind, has, so to speak, satisfied it, is the explanation 
of most of its apparent aberrations, and will, we suspect, in 
the course of years profoundly modify both Christianity and 
Mohammedism, should men of the true Hindoo type of thought 
accept either of those creeds. Hindoos do not hesitate in theory, 
at all events, to make their system account for the whole 
universe :— 

“Spirit is under the influence of this Maya or illusion, and it is 
therefore subject to conditions or qualities, As to what these con- 
ditions are, they fall back for explanation on an earlier philosophy,— 
the Sankhya, which accounted for the creation of the world by an eternal 
Prakriti, which modern European philosophers would probably translate 
by cosmic vapour. It in fact means matter, but the Vedantists have- 
discovered it to be really a delusion, though practically a reality. It is 
supposed to consist of an equipoise of three conditions or qualities,— 
intelligence, passion, and darkness or indifference. Where intelligence 
prevails, we have such beings as man; where passion or foulness pre- 
vails, such beings as the lower animals; and where darkness or in- 
difference prevails, such beings as trees and stones. The Spirit or Self, 
imprisoned in all these, is the same with the Supreme Spirit, and the 
final end of it is to be freed from all, and identified with its parent 
source. After this liberation, man must consciously strive. Thus 
the Hindus, groping after the same truth as that expressed by Paul, 
‘The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” 
have changed it into, ‘ The whole Creator groancth and travaileth in pain 
together until now, waiting for the liberation, to wit, redemption frow 
the body.’” 

It would follow from this, and indeed does follow, that as all 
evidence is merely external evidence, which may be as delusive 
as the fancies of a hypochondriac, no array of material facts can 
affect Hindooism, and no proof that his cosmogony is all wrong 
can deprive a Hindoo of confidence in his inner creed. Tella 
Pundit that the world is not surrounded by seven seas, and he 
says, ‘‘ Very likely, to your senses, and it might also be to mine, 
but in the supra-sensual region which we should reach if liberated 
from Matter the seven seas will in some sense be found to be true,” 
—an assertion to which, the hypothesis once granted, there can be 
no reply. On this system, there should be no distinction between 
virtue and vice, both being illusions, and there would be none, 
but that the philosophers, unwilling to destroy society, teach 
that every action binds the spirit, otherwise free, to existence, 
and therefore must have its consequence,—good, if the action is 
virtuous ; bad, if the action is vicious. This consequence is a 
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new fetter after death, the free spirit passing, if bad actions have 
chained it, into an animal or a demon; or if good actions have 
chained it, into a king or a loftier being, even a god, 
for Seeva himself is a conditioned being under Maya like 
a man, and will at last pass away. In either state, 
either bad or good actions are possible, neither being quite 
voluntary, and then the spirit has more migrations to pass 
through, till it is at last freed, and rejoins the one existent being, 
the Supreme Spirit. Every Hindoo, therefore, of every grade, if 
asked the object of jlife, says ‘ Liberation,”—that is, the cutting- 
short of the eighty-four inevitable transmigrations previous to 
rejoining theSpirit. Why the Supreme Spirit should have exhaled 
himself in a multiplicity of forms Hindoos do not profess to 
know, answering questions thereon by a reference to Adrishta, 
‘“‘the Unseen ”"—Mansel’s Unknown and Unknowable—but on 
the method of regaining the Supreme they are clear :— 


“ Liberation is not to be attained by virtuous life or by works of any 
kind. Bad works require fo be punished and good ones to be rewarded. 


We must seek a higher end—deliverance from pain and pleasure alike 
| 


—and look for it by nobler means, by being free from works altogether. 
Knowledge is the instrument, meditation the means, by which our spirit 
is to be freed. To avoid all contact with the world, to avoid distraction, 
to avoid works, and to meditate on the identity of the internal with the 
external spirit till their oneness be realised, is the ‘ way of salvation’ 
prescribed by the higher Hinduism. The following are the words of one 
of their principal authorities :—‘ The recluse, pondering the teacher's 
words, “ Thou art the Supreme Being,” and receiving the text of the 
Vedas, “I am God,” having thus in three several ways—by the teacher's 
precept, by the Word of God, by his own contemplation—persuaded 
himself, “I am God,” obtains liberation.’ This is the Hindu philo- 
sophical answer to the question, ‘ What must I do to be saved?’ It is 
called the ‘ way of knowledye,’ and is said to be the highest and only 
infallible way; the other ways, at which we shall have to look, being 
supposed to conduce to it.” 
This philosophy has filtered down to the masses as no European 
philosophy has ever done, and is the source at once of the bitter 
melancholy and almost sublime patience of the Hindoo. Mr. 
Robson, who has conversed much with the lower classes, says :— 
“ The transmigration of souls is universally accepted. Every Hindu 
that I have met with believes that he has previously inhabited other 
bodies, and that he must again tenant others after quitting his present 
one. Deeds are looked on as the power binding him to his existence, 
causing his present condition, and even forcing him to his present 
action. If I were to translate the word Karma by fate instead of deeds, 
it would perhaps be more intelligible. But the European fatalist looks 
on himself as impelled by a power altogether external to himself, which, 
while it deprives him of liberty, excuses him at the same time from 
responsibility. The Hindu looks on himself as impelled by what he 
himself has previously done, as reaping the fruit of his own deeds, though 
not deeds of his present consciousness. Thus a dreadful sense of retri- 
bution and responsibility is superadded to that of helplessness, making 
it tenfold more gloomy and terrible. The full force of this can be un- 
derstood only by one who has seen a Hindu under sentence of death 
for a heinous crime, and who, to all appeals to his conscience and 
responsibility, can only reply by a stolid * Aarm.’ His crime and his 
punishment alike are the fruit of deeds done, he knows not when or 
where. How can he escape? Lastly, nearly all Hindus believe more 
or less that their inner self—that which passes from body to body—is 
the Deity. When I have asked a Hindu ‘ Who is God?’ the answer 
I have received about as often as any other, and from peasant as well 
as priest, is ‘Jo Lole,—he who speaks.” 
Suppose a man is a Brahmin, or a good man, he is so because of 
works in a previous condition,—suppose he is a Sudra, or a bad 
man, he is also obeying an impulsion from behind ; but in either 
case he has the duties of his conditiow to fulfil, and by fulfilling 
them will gain a step orsteps towards ultimate emancipation, which, 
again, he may win by pleasant transmigrations, instead of un- 
pleasant. What these duties are only Brahmins know, they being 
descendants of a subordinate god early adopted into the system, 
and in practice they regulate them on the curious principle of 
utility for the particular caste, the duty or dharma of one caste, 
its daily life, its observances, and even its morals, being inde- 
pendent and separate ; one caste, for example, strictly observing 
chastity, while another is devoted from childhood to prostitution. 
Nothing is essential but ‘‘ caste,” and a Brahmin would rather eat 
with a murderer than with a man who had eaten beef. ‘That is 
for all castes a breach of Hindooism, a desecration of the single 
sacramental symbol of the creed, of the test by which Brahmins 
admit new converts or aboriginal tribes within the sacred circle. 
The cow, Mr. Robson thinks, was selected as symbol, as the 
emblem of the earth, but he acknowledges some doubt, and we 
confess we incline to the simpler explanation that the earliest 
Brahmins wanted to keep draught-cattle safe from being eaten. 
But, the philosophy granted, whence came the vast Hindoo 
Pantheon of deities? From the necessity, Mr. Robson replies, of 
adopting the gods of the aborigines. They were absorbed into 
the system, under provisoes which left the philosophy unimpaired : 
“The position which these popular deities occupy with regard to the 
Supreme may be understood by recurring to the image of water which 





I used to illustrate the theory of transmigration. A drop of water may 
| be far away from the ocean, and it may be impossible for it to return 
| thither directly. Nevertheless, if it fall into a stream, its own existence 
| will, so to speak, be absorbed in that of the stream till it reaches the 

ocean. So, too, are we, by our connection with ignorance and illusion, 
| hopelessly far away from the Supreme Spirit. By no effort of our own can 
| we hope to overcome this separation, but these gods are, like the rivers, 

brought nearer to us. They are themselves under the power of Maya 

—the illusion of the universe—as we ourselves are. Hence they havo 
| desires and passions similar to ours. They can be influenced by mo- 
| tives and considerations as we are, can be induced to grant temporal 


| and spiritual blessings, to aid our being introduced into a happy state 
when we are again born, or, best of all, in certain cases, can grant us 
; mediate liberation, by absorbing us into themselves. We then lose 
' existence except as part of them, the burden of merit or demerit which 
| may attach to us is borne by the deity who may absorb us, and so we 
| shall continue till the final cataclysm, when all shall be absorbed in 
the universal Brahm. The Hindus thus, quite consistently with their 
own system, attach themselves to the worship of their inferior deities, 
while, for the most part, neglecting that of the Supreme.” 
The great gods are the earliest, Vishnu and Seeva—Brahma being 
a mere name applied to either when creating—who were probably 
adopted by the very earliest Brahmins, and Hindoos are in the 
main divided into the followers of these two, whose differentia is 
as follows :—The Vishnu worshipper or Vaishnava looks to Vishnu 
alone as cause of good, and tends to bea predestinarian, while the 
Seevaite holds by works and tends to be a free-willer. Each pushes 
his system sometimes over the verge of morals. Both maintain, asa 
rule, the moral laws found necessary to society, but the predesti- 
narian Vaishnava is apt to believe action wholly involuntary and 
therefore innocent, and the free-will Seevaite to hold motive every- 
thing and action nothing, thus justifying crime when its motive is 
worship, as some of the subordinate gods being pleased with evil 
—eg., Kalee with murder—it may sometimes be. Either idea 
fits in with the governing philosophy. We have, however, 
left ourselves no space to pursue the polytheistic branch of 
the inquiry, and have only to say that Hindoo polytheism 
is a mere engraft on a philosophical system which could live 
without it, which is essentially a pantheistic variation on Mr. 
Mansel’s teaching about the Unconditioned, and which has ac- 
cepted morality mainly for its convenience in holding society 
together, and giving Brahmins—who, be it remembered, in 
modern Hindooism are held to be descendants of the ‘ Creator,” 
but not of the Supreme—a basis for their influence. 





THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE.* 
Tur longer of these stories, “The Blossoming of an Aloe,”— 
which, being interpreted, means the tardy bursting into bloom 
of a plant which for many a long year has grown into nothing 
but leafy spears and swords, better adapted to pierce than to 
brighten life,—is a very effectively conceived and for the most 
part effectively executed tale, a tale more of plot than of character, 
though two or three of the characters are skilfully and even beauti- 
fully painted ; a tale, which, though it drags a little towards the 
middle of the second volume, both opens and closes with great 
spirit. Perhaps a rather larger amount of strange coincidence 
goes to make up the story than is strictly probable in any human 
life, even judging probability by that much more liberal standard 
than the standard of actual experience, to which the better fiction 
has accustomed us. No one of the incidents so skilfully dove-tailed 
together in Mrs. Cashel Hocy’s tale is separately at all strikingty 
improbable, and most of them are of every year’s occurrence. It 
is only the complicated combination necessary for the dénouement 
which is in a high degree improbable, and that is a kind of im- 
probability which all romance-writers have, we suppose, a right to 
use ; for if the average life of fiction did not in some way or other 
exceed the interest of the average life around us, it would hardly 
be the fascinating subject it is. Even the most realistic of writers, 
even Miss Austen herself, leaves out of her stories a vast deal of 
those common dullnesses of life by which the materials she selects for 
delineation would ordinarily be diluted, if not almost swallowed up. 
And if the leading interest of a tale is to lie in the plot, then 
it is obvious that a great many more of the surprises and coin- 
cidences of life must concur in a single story, than would be at all 
likely to concur even in a combination of all that is unusual 
in fifty ordinary lives. All art endeavours to leave out of 
account what is monotonous and insignificant, and to accu- 
mulate what is touching, beautiful, interesting, or elevating, in 
its presentation of human nature. And all romance-writers re- 
gard it as their privilege to avail themselves of the capacities of 
circumstance for giving a more complete and intelligible wholeness 
to the fates of human beings, than the external story of men’s 
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lives would usually present if looked at by any eye than their 
own. Hence it is a stupid though common critical mistake to 
apply anything like the same laws of probability to the com- 


binations of a romance, which you would apply to the same | 


combinations if they came before you in the narrative 
of a real person whose trustworthiness you did not know 
and were anxious to test. 


together only the harmonious sounds, and painting or sculpture 


to delineate only what tells on the particular effect desired, and | 


to exclude everything which tends to mar it, so fiction, whether it 
chiefly deals in incident or in the exhibition of character, must 
deliberately accumulate enough of strong light and shadow for its 
purpose, even though in doing so it renders itself liable,—as, from 


some point of view or other, it always must,—to the charge of 
. . ! 

selecting freely all that is to its purpose, and excluding a vast deal | 

which is nevertheless of the very essence of ordinary experience. And | 


of course, this is much more true of the novels of incident than of 
the novels of character. No one of Sir Walter Scott’s most spirited 
tales was perhaps ever exactly paralleled in any actual life, how- 
ever adventurous and exciting. Not but what many human beings 
have gone through even more perilous adventures, but not 
adventures which show such a rhythm of converging pur- 
pose in them,—which conspire together so wonderfully for the 
end in view. ‘The real unity of life is from within, not 
from without; and the use of cxternal coincidence to give the 
predominant colour and meaning to human life, though it is 
a delightful contrivance for our amusement, is not, on the 
whole, at all justified, in fact, by our experience. ‘Truth that is 
*‘ stranger than fiction ” is often to be heard of ; but even in truth 
that is stranger than fiction, you rarely find remarkable combina- 
tions of mere coincidences, such as the epic poet and the romance- 
writer, who mould their artistic unity out of the lights and 
shadows of circumstance, habitually use. In reading a romance 
we must begin by assuming that circumstance will be used so as 
not only to be exciting, but to supply an effective perspective of 
its own,—a perspective harmonising the close of the tale with its 
beginning, and rounding off the resisting medium of rebellious 
fortunes into a consistency and beauty conferred by their pictorial 
adjustment. That is the axiom of all romances, and it is this 
which makes them less true to life than novels of character— 
where the only artistic contrivance necessary for effect is the 
suppression of what is non-expressive and tedious in real life, not 
the invention of anything partly fictitious, But in all romances 
you must exaggerate greatly the ri:ythmical unity discoverable in 
external fortunes ; you must have recourse to coincidences which 
are most rare, as if they were most natural; you must assume that 
the unity of life is in a great measure impressed on it by the 
conspiracy of external events,—which is seldom indeed true,— 
instead of by the unity of individual purpose or failure of 
purpose, which is always true. 

Granting Mrs, Cashel Hoey the assumption of every romance- 
writer, that events conspire to give a wholeness and unity to 
human life which it would not inherently possess without such a 
power impressed on it from without, both these stories,—both 
‘The Blossoming of an Aloe” and +The Queen’s Token,”—are 
specimens of very considerable skill in this moulding of external 
events into a distinct drift, a proper beauty, and a significance 
of their own. If the two storics had filled only two some- 
what larger volumes instead of three smaller ones, they would 
have been still more successful,—since something like a third 
part of the second volume drags at t!:e point between the first and 
second act of the longer story. [ven the authoress herself was 
probably conscious of this dragging. She forgets now and then her 
own version of minor elements of the story, and puts off the blossom- 
ing of the aloe, sufficiently tardy in itself, to a period even later 
than that to which her own most authentic statement assigns it, 


making in one place her heroine forty at the close of the tale, | 


whereas she is certainly either thirty-seven, or according 
to a third date, inconsistent with both the others, thirty- 
eight. She states page 105 that her hero had not 
been induced even by his father’s death to take leave of absence 
during the entire time of his service in India, and on page 114 
that ‘* he went home on leave when his father died.” The little 
inconsistency is of no importance whatever, except as showing 
that there was a real difficulty in filling up the central region 
of the tale, made its incidents at this part unim- 
pressive even to its author, so that she repeated them in 
different and inconsistent forms. 

the exceedingly well-woven and for 
stance, the opening and close of whic 
If about eighty pages of the second volume had been com- 


on 


which 


bly exhibited web of cireum- 
are painted with so much 


i 


spirit. 


Just as music professes to combine | 


Phis is really the only defect in | 


| pressed into eight, as they might easily have been, the first story 
|as a story would have been as compact as it is ingenious and 
exciting. ‘The way in which the incidents of the Crimean war 
and of the railway accident are interwoven to bring about the 
catastrophe is exceedingly skilful, and we have seldom read a plot 
with more interest. The characters of the tale are in some respects 
secondary, but Mrs. Hoey has painted one or two of them, and 
those the characters on which the turn of the incidents chiefly 
depends, with great force and delicacy. Lady Mervyn, the 
mother of the hero, to whose pride and reserve the main develop- 
ment of the plot is due, is a thoroughly living sketch, and though 
she seems to us to mellow almost unduly at the end, considering 
the apparently unrepented and certainly unrepaired guilt of her 
duplicity, that may perhaps be a touch of true nature which only 
a priori moral considerations make us deem unnatural. The other 
character on which the development of the plot chiefly turns, that 
of David Mervyn’s young wife, Lucy, is painted, not indeed with 
| more force, but with even greater delicacy. ‘The softness, weak- 
ness, and beauty of the character are delineated with strokes of true 
genius. Indeed nothing in the story seems to us at all to equal 
thie beauty of the scene in which David Mervyn presses on his 
poor young wife, before he leaves for the Crimea, the duty of 
telling his parents of the marriage, while she, in the extremity of 
her grief, resists the proposal solely on the ground that it will be 
hard enough for her to live through his absence and danger in any 
way, and impossible if she is not to rest among her own people :— 


“Lucy has gone through every imaginable phase of mental anguish, 
from wild, rebellious, loud incredulity, the refusal to credit the pos- 
sibility of such a horror befalling her, to abject, cowering, pitiable 
despair; and she has writhed in all the physical expressions of heart- 
torture, from the paroxysms of hysterical suffocation to the prostration 
that is but little removed from death. There have been intervals of 
motionless, mute misery almost more agonising to witness, so agonising 
to David that now he feels a frantic longing to be gone, to be alone 
with his own sorrow on the sea, and anon he clasps her in his arms, 
with swift remorse for the momentary temptation springing from their 
intolerable pain. In the press of preparation, he is necessarily absent 
from her often, and each time when he returns, her joy and her anguish 
are terrible tohim. He has spoken with Mrs. Ferris about the arrange- 
ments which she is to make for his wife and child after his departure, 
and has told her that he hopes his mother and sister will shortly take 
charge of them, for that he is going to Scotland to reveal his marriage, 
and to recommend the dear ones he is leaving tothem. Mrs, Ferris has 
commended this intention, but added that she will do all in her power 
for her sister, and that she fears she would hardly get on with 
‘ strangers’ under such circumstances. And when David, who finds 
Lucy calmer than usual, for she has worn herself out with weeping, tells 
her the same thing, she amazes him by the earnestness of her entreaties 
that he will abandon his intention. Huddled up close to him, her 
hands clasped about his neck, and her bright hair lying loose upon his 
breast, her stiffened, tear-stained eye-lids closed with pain, resting 
against his cheek, she pours out her impetuous prayer; while he listens, 
with knitted brow, and a world of doubt, misgiving, and anxiety in his 
face. ‘Don't, David; pray, pray, don’t, my darling husband! I could 
not bear it, indeed I could not! Let me live all alone here with my 
sister, and exist through the awful, awful time, as wellasI can. Think 
how awful it must be to me under any circumstances, and don't make it 
worse by either sending me among strangers, or bringing down upon 
me the anger and hatred of your father, mother, and sister.’— 
‘Anger and hatred, dearest! Do you think they would have 
such feelings towards my love, my wife,—now??—‘No; I am 
wrong; I did not mean that; I did not mean to say a 
word against them; I only mean that I should be too wretched.’— 
|*Do not think that they would blame you for the concealment, my 
treasure, my darling! I would make them understand clearly that it 
was all my doing, that you had no thought in our marriage but for mo 
alone.—‘ I know, I know; but that would make no difference. Oh, 
David! it is not of that I am thinking; it is not for them I care, though 
I pity them, I pity them awfully—for you are going away from them 
too. Iam only thinking of myself, of my own unspeakable misery, and 
that I shall be able to bear it better alone than if they should take me 
to be with them, and be ever so kind to me. Don’t refuse me, David, 
don’t refuso me this one only consolation, to be quite alone when— 
when you are gone.’—‘ But, my darling,’—he remonstrated, with painful 
hesitation, for he dreaded to present to her the idea which he was forced 
to assign in explanation of his strongest motive,—‘it is my bounden 
duty to provide for your recognition as my wife; to insure your pro- 
tection by my family, if—if I should not return to you, Lucy.’ She 
| pressed herself still closer to him, twisting the fingers behind his neck 
as if they writhed with pain, and gasped out, ‘ Don’t say it; don’t utter 
the word; I cannot bear it; it could not be !’—*I must speak of the 
possibility, and my wife—a soldier’s wife—must listen, and try to be 
reasonable and submissive. I may be killed in this war, dearest, and 
you and the child must not be unknown and unprotected. Think of 
what I should suffer from the knowledge that you were here in a 
dubious position, and with no means of securing your rights, except 
asserting them for yourself.’ She raised herself a little, so that she 
could see his face, and said, more calmly than she had yet spoken: ‘Our 
marriage was quite right and regular, was it not ?’—*Of course it was.’ 
—‘It is registered; James Ferris and my brother witnessed it. The 
church and the clergyman are there, and it is easy to prove that I am 
your wife. Yield to me in this, dearest David ; and I promise you that 
if I lose you, I will at once apply to your mother for recognition as your 
| wife. Your colonel is a great friend of yours, you have told me.’—‘ He 
| is.—‘ Then, after you have sailed tell //m about our marriage, and let 
| him promise that if—if it should be so—he will make my fate known to 
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me. Dothis forme! It is the only thing that can make my lot more 
endurable now. And when you come home—when you come home— 
then tell them. They will not mind, in their joy. They will forgive 
you, and me too, when they see you safe.’ Her poor attempt at a smile 
vanished ina spasm of agony ; her composure ended in a fitof weeping, 
which left her in a state of complete prostration. But she had gained 
her point; and no farther discussion disturbed their last days together.” 
The whole episode of the secret marriage, including the sketch of 
the wife’s relations as well as the wife, is admirable, and many 
degrees higher in conception than anything else in the story, ex- 
cept perhaps the character of the proud and reserved Lady Mervyn. 
For the hero we honestly confess that we care nothing, and 
though the principal heroine has a certain gentleness and sweet- 
ness that is not wholly conventional, and though we prefer her 
greatly to Mrs. Hoey’s somewhat similar character, Marcia, in Out 
of Court, we cannot say that we care for her very much. ‘Take 
away Lady Mervyn, and Lucy, David Mervyn’s wife, and the in- 
terest of the story would be, for us, almost wholly one of inci- 
dent, but of incident very skilfully contrived and drawn out. 
The spirit with which the whole story is told, barring the loose 
links between the first and second acts of the tale, is remarkable. 
On the ingenuity of the tale itself it would be unfair to enter. 
‘*The Queen’s Token” is a picturesque little tale,—again in 
two acts, but this time with centuries between the acts,—in 
which Mrs. Hoey makes much freer use of the romance-writer’s 
privilege of so moulding incident as to give events a poetical 
rhythm of their own, than even in the first tale. The first 
act tells how a treasure intended to be spent in the service 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, by one of the infatuated adorers whose 
devotion she used so freely, came to be secreted under the cloisters 
of the Abbey of Kilferran till it should be called for by Mary 
Stuart; and how the French nobleman, by whom it was devoted 
to her service, perished before he could convey to the Queen, 
then in captivity in England, that he had done her will. The 
second part narrates how the treasure was found centuries after- 
wards, and found by the bearer of the very jewel which was to 
have been ‘the Queen’s token” to the Prior of Kilferran Abbey, 


to convey that the treasure there concealed was to be given to 


him who should display it. The charm of the story is wholly a 
romantic one, ‘The characters are all romantic rather than real, 
in keeping with the romantic shaping of the incident; and the 
artistic ingenuity with which the events are made to mould 
themselves into a picturesque and semi-tragie whole is remark- 
able, the total effect being one of rich colouring and imaginative 
harmony, which, though rather unreal, is very taking. Mrs. Hoey 
loves romance, and has a good deal of natural skill for it. In 
days when romances were far more popular than novels of 
character, she would have distinguished herself greatly in the 
race. But probably her art has not lost, but gained in effect 
by her effort to combine with it the skilful development of 
living character. The second of these tales has no doubt a 
completeness of structure which is partly wanting in the first, 


but it is the completeness of a painted window, as distinguished | 


from the completeness of a modern painting. ‘The glass is rich 
and mellow, the streams of colour fall harmoniously, but the 
figures are but symbols of men and women, not men and women 
themselves. The first story has at once something of modern 


romance, and something also of true delineation; the romance | 
of the story is very spirited and effective in its kind, but it is | 


inferior in kind to dramatic truth. ‘The picture of the cold, re- 
served, worldly, but in her way, self-sacrificing mother, and still 
more of the fragile, weak, lovely, loving, and devoted wife, are, to 
our minds, worth more than all the artistic skill, conspicuous 
as that is, with which in both tales incident is made to conspire 
for the production of a given effect, and the sentiment of the 
catastrophe to confirm and fulfil the sentiment of the opening tale. 





ECCENTRIC AGRICULTURE,* 
Do any of our readers relish a queer book? If so, they will find 
one in Ten Years of Gentleman Farming. Let them not be deterred 
by the title, whatever be the depth of their ignorance in agricul- 
tural matters,—though they should not know wheat from barley, 
a swede from a mangel-wurzel, a threshing-machine from a road- 
crusher. Let them skip, if they please, all the figures, all the 
hard terms of Cumberland agriculture,—we promise that what 
remains shall have a relish for them, as that of the liquid con- 
tents of a bottle of well-iced champagne. Their real difliculty 
in reading will not be that of figures or hard words, but of 
believing that what is told them relates really to a rural parish 





* Ten Years of Gentleman-Farming at Blennerhasset, with Co-operative Objects. By 


William Lawson, Charles D, Hunter, F.C.S., and others, London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 1874, 


in Cumberland, under Skiddaw, and is not the story of some 
| voyage by M. Jules Verne to another planet. 

| Let it not be supposed for a moment, from the comparison 
| with M. Jules Verne’s wonderful voyages, that the author, or 
authors, or editor of this book—for it is one of its oddities that 
it seems to be the work of nobody in particular—are to be sus- 
pected of the very slightest tendency to exaggeration or imagina- 
| tive writing. On the contrary, its greatest charm lies in its 
| simplicity of description, which might deserve to be called 
| Homeric, combined with a moral candour which one was afraid 
| had died out of the world. ‘Lhe writers seem never satisfied until 
they have put everything in the worst light against themselves, 
| quoted the hardest things said of them by their opponents; and 
'the most sarcastic of critics will gain nothing by laughing at 
| them, for they show you clearly that out of every one of their 
| blunders they have had their own quiet laugh first. And yet, 
| though the sense of humour never deserts them through all their 
undertakings and failures, the book is at bottom a thoroughly 
serious, earnest, noble one. 

The title of the work, even in its extended form—* Ten Years 
of Gentleman Farming at Blennerhasset, with Co-operative 
Objects "—can give no real idea of the contents. For there 
certainly never was before, and probably never will be again, such 
gentleman farming as that of Mr. W. Lawson; and there certainly 
never was before, and probably never will be again, such co- 
operation as was there sought to be realised. Mr. Lawson—who 
is a brother of the popular baronet, the wit of tectotalism—tells us 
that in May, 1861, when in his twenty-fifth year, ‘* without the re- 
putation of having been succyssful in any undertaking, except that 
of the mastership and huntsmanship of his brother's fox-hounds,” 
he rode up to London, heard there of Mr. Mechi’s farm at 
Tiptree, visited it, became enthusiastic for the Tiptree system, 
| tried in vain on his return to impress its beauties on his Cumber- 
| land friends, was offered a farm to experiment on, about October, 
| 1861, and accepted the offer. ‘+ Had I been differently cireum- 
stanced,” he says, ‘‘ my ignorance of farming might have seemed 
| a great objection; but it seemed to me then to be of the never-go 
into-water-till-you-know-how-to-swim kind; besides, anybody 
could carry on what he understood, while it would re- 
quire some cleverness to carry on what one did not under- 
stand.” So he diligently tested the quality of the soil, spent 
some weeks in travelling for agricultural information, en- 
gaged his father’s coachman as head man, bought a steam 
plough and ten tons of cheap guano, and then fell in with 
'a clever agricultural engineer, who told him he had made three 
great mistakes already,—the steam plough, the cheap guano, 
and worst of all, the coacliman farmer. ‘ And how profusely I 
laid out money, pulling down miles of old fences; making thou- 
sands of yards of good new roads; draining the land five feet 
deep and ten yards apart; and taking thousands of tons of stones 
out of the ground; how, during several years, I bought and fed 
animals and sold them at a loss; how I deecived myself and was 
deceived by others in various ways, can be sufliciently well 
imagined without being described.” But besides that, another 
estate, called the Prior Hall Estate, about four miles from 
Blennerhasset, was also purchased, of which Mr, Lawson candidly 
says that he had ‘great pleasure” in it whilst he occupied it, 
‘for whether I made money by it or not, I easily had my own 
way in the management of it.” The farming proper soon 
branched out into a number of different businesses. Twelve 
acres were laid out as a market garden; the steam plough travelled 
about for hire ; manure works were established, then a flax mill, 
then a starch factory, besides zas works, which are classed only 
among the minor departments, though they supplied gas not only 
to the farm, but to the village. ‘wo shops were set up at New- 
castle and Carlisle for the sale of farm and garden produce ; two 
others at Blennerhassct and lreby, apparently for the sale of 
groceries and other purchase goods; cottages were built and 
let. Lastly, a department was opened of ‘ American Invest- 
ments,” which is understood to have alone survived; for the 
farm buildings were burnt down in August, 1871, and about the 
end of that year, says Mr. Lawson, “it seemed clear that my 
farming was very far from being remunerative, and from giving 
prospect of becoming so,’ and he therefore sold his farm to his 
brother. 

From an agricultural, or, to speak more largely, a business 
point of view, thé value of the work consists in the careful details 
of each experiment, and the claborate tables of results obtained. 
It will be sufficient under this head to give the names of chapters :— 
i“ Farming Losses,” ‘* Manufacturing Profits and Losses,” “ Shop- 
‘keeping and other Ventures,” ‘ Varieties of Farm Cropping,” 
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*‘Field and Crop Balance-sheets,” ‘‘ Manures and their Value,’ 
‘‘Farm Labour and its Cost,” ‘‘ Experiments on Grass Manur- 
ing,” ‘‘ Field Experiments on Potatoes.” One curious question 
raised by the Blennerhasset experience is that of ‘farming with- 
out cattle,” though Messrs, Hunter and Tiffin only claim to say :— 
‘The nearer we approached to profitable farming, and the more 
carefully we sifted our facts, the more convinced we became that 
on some soils crop-farming would yet prove more profitable than 
cattle-farming.” Even under its business aspect, the story, in 
spite of all figures and technicalities, will be found to offer 
many a feature of interest to the unlearned. The chapter 
on * The First Steam Plough in Cumberland, its Adven- 
tures and Vicissitudes,” in particular, is a perfect burlesque 
epic, which ends by making the reader almost as much 
interested in the machines employed as in the men who work 
them, or in their sacer vates, Mr. Miller Tiffin; nor should the 
chapters on ‘‘ Manufacturing Profits and Losses,” or on ‘ Shop- 
keeping and other Ventures ” be passed over, containing as they 
do some of the most characteristic incidents in the book. But it 
is under its social aspect that the story will probably interest the 
largest number of readers. 

Mr. Lawson was determined that the labourers on his farm 
should partake directly in the profits. He began by taking their 
vote by ballot. ‘‘Our yoting-urns were two bottles; one was 
ticketed with the word ‘Co-operation,’ and the other bore the 
inscription, ‘Every man for himself.’ ..... What, then, was 
the result with these eleven people? Actually ten of them voted 
for ‘Every man for himself,’ and only one put into the ‘Co- 
operation ’ bottle.” After twice again trying the experiment of a 
vote, to which not the labourers interested only, but all the in- 
habitants of the village were now invited, Mr. Lawson at last, 
in 1866, ‘offered co-operation to all comers,” in the shape 
of one-tenth of the profits for the workers, It had from the 
first been ‘the practice to call together for consultation some 
of the chief officials,” then ‘all the regular male and female 
labourers” (to say nothing of a standing offer of half-a-crown to 
any ordinary labourer for any valuable idea). ‘This now developed 
into an “* Open Council,” in which “the right to discuss and vote 
was not limited to the workers, but any one was welcome to 
attend and give the benefit of his or her advice,” and which ulti- 
mately took the name of the ‘ Blennerhasset Parliament.” And 
the co-operation practised became ‘free co-operation,” i.e, a 
working together “for the public good, irrespective of all con- 
sideration of party or of accidental and artificial distinctions.” 
To this purpose Mr. Lawson declared himself ready to devote all 
the profits above 2} per cent. per annum on a stated amount of 
his capital, during a certain time, and the disposal of this amount 
seems to have been left with the ‘‘ Parliament.” And thus,— 

“ Not only did it discuss farming affairs, or things over which the 

establishment had control, but questions of outside interest. The want 
of a post-office or receiving-box in the village was felt, and a resolution 
to that effect being passed, led to a Government Inspector making his 
appearance, and a receiving-box was soon afterwards establishod. 
Several free reading-rooms, a free library, the Blennerhasset free 
school, and the free night school were also established through the 
‘Parliament.’ Through it. too, a number of Cumberland people were 
enabled to visit the great Exhibition at Paris in 1867...... Sometimes 
petty disputes of the neighbours were introduced for discussion...... If 
Jane Jones supposed herself to have a grievance with her next-door 
neighbour, Mary Smith, she determined to bring it before the ‘ Parlia- 
ment,’ and gave notice of it to the Secretary, for him to placard it in the 
village the day before the meeting. Often, too, when workers thought 
themselves aggrieved. and wished to make long-winded complaints 
privately, it was found very convenient to refer them to the ‘ Parliament’ 
- ++. During the latter days of our‘ Parliament.’ .... . it instituted 
a system of mutual criticism, by which whoever chose might be publicly 
criticised in ‘Parliament.’ . . . . There was freedom of speech, not only 
in name, but in reality, and occasionally the cool and pointed way in 
which work-people of the establishment criticised those who were in 
authority over them was diverting, but might have been otherwise, but 
for the quiet way in which those criticised stood fire.” 
It will be admitted that the idea of farming by the advice of a 
Village Parliament reads like an importation from a world which 
js not this sublunary one. Accordingly, Mr. Lawson’s first farm 
bailiff, Mr. Thomas Bell, sees a sufficient cause of past failure in 
the ‘* Parliament” :— 

“Here was a motley mixture of boys, girls, women, and .men, of all 
trades and no trade or profession, indiscriminately drawn together 
into a conncil-chamber, for the purpose of discussing and deciding upon 
the mostimportant subjects regarding farming operations, though eight- 
tenths of them were quite ignorant and inexperienced... . . . they have 
nothing invested, therefore they can lose nothing. . . . . How do they 
act? Just as they are carried away by the prejudice or excitement of 
the moment. The vote of the meeting is taken, and of course the vote 
of the most ignorant and inexperienced counts equally with that of the 
wisest and most judicious man in the assembly.” 


On the other hand, Mr. George Glassbrook, who was bailiff from 


1868 to the sale of the estate, does not seem to lay any of the 
blame of failure upon the “ Parliament,” assigning as ‘‘ the main 
cause of Mr. Lawson’s non-success” that ‘‘as soon as any new 
scheme was got into working order it was laid aside.” Mle says 
expressly :— 

“ Mr. Lawson co-operated with his workers very successfully, all his 
offers to them being highly appreciated and well wrought for, and the 
workers were just beginning to have full confidence in their employer, 
when the establishment was broken up. The class of workers on the 
farm were quite a superior body, and well worthy of co-operating with.” 
And Messrs. Charles D. Hunter and Miller Tiffin, authors of the 
chapter on “ Farming Losses,” point out that a steady decrease in 
wages per acre took place between 1866 and 1871, from £5 1s. 34d. 
per acre to £1 16s., and they think (or one of them thinks, 
for though the authorship is joint, the singular pronoun is used,) 
that co-operation “should be credited with a share” in this 
improvement, as ‘after the first taste of bonus-money in 1869, 
there was more faith exhibited in it by the work-people, and in 
many cases a real endeavour was made to keep down the expenses 
and further the business.” ‘That a process of moral education 
was really going on may be judged of by a single fact. For 
several years, relays of London City Missionaries were, by vote of 
the “ Parliament,” provided with board and lodging at the farm in 
summer-time, out of the public-good expenditure,—i.e., in cur- 
tailment of the workers’ bonus. When one of the Missionaries 
had the bad taste to find fault in the ‘“ Parliament” with the 
labourers for voting higher wages to themselves out of Mr. 
Lawson’s pocket, one of them gave him the quiet rebuke, 
‘Perhaps the gentlemen forget that we pay for thee.” ‘The 
extremely interesting chapter on the ‘ Public-good Depart- 
ment” can only be here referred to, one of its oddest details 
being a sentence by the “ Parliament ” of Tom Paine’s works to the 
flames, which was carried out after two years’ delay ; as well as a 
droll chapter on the “History of the Blennerhasset Festivals,” 
which began by being purely vegetarian, but lapsed into beef 
and ham. 

Of course no conclusions can be drawn from the book either 
for or against co-operation as applied to agriculture. There is no 
method whatever in Mr. Lawson's co-operation. He feels—what 
every Christian man should feel—that his property is a trust. He is 
very benevolent and sincere, superbly indifferent to Mrs. Grundy, 
but he appears also to be wilful and unsteady. He has had plenty 
of money, and has been able to try a number of experiments with 
things and men, the former probably valuable, the latter very in- 
teresting and often very diverting. Ile has done good, for after 
ten years he seems clearly to have left both the land and the men 
better than he found them. Ilis book, through its noble outspoken- 
ness, is itself a good action. One can only hope that in another ten 
years he may have as racy a record of fresh experience to offer the 
public as that which is contained in the present volume, and that 
he may always have plenty of money to spend, as itis to be feared 
that he is little likely to make it. 





VANESSA.* 

Tue authoress of Thomasina is one of our cleverest and very 
pleasantest lady writers. There is no sameness in either her plots 
or her people, but she inspires a confidence—never hitherto be- 
trayed—that the quality of sameness may be looked for in the 
lively interest, the simple truth to nature, and the pure English 
of all her stories. We recorded our enjoyment of Thomasina in 
these pages, when we reproached its authoress for having shirked 
her opportunity of defending stepmothers. She has treated our 
hint with the silent indifference of assured success, and passed by 
the bait which we flattered ourselves we had thrown with nice 
dexterity, without so much as a passing glance to give us hope for 
| the future. But we owe her no grudge because she declines our 
offer of a subject, and record with pleasure our opinion that there 
‘is no falling-off either in the power or interest of her stories, 

Thomasina was less painful, but Vanessa is more interesting. 
But notwithstanding our admiration of these stories, we do not 
| think that the diagnosis and gradual development of disease, and 
the observation and registration of the increasing severity of the 
| symptoms, is a legitimate sphere for fiction, any more when the 
| disease is mental than when it is physical; though an unhealthy, 
' morbid interest in the details of madness is, we fear, the reason 
| why this story has already reached asecond edition. ‘The subject 
is painful, without being useful. If the diagnosis of physical 
| disease requires observation and experience in a high degree, that 
| of mental disease, as much more subtle and intangible, requires 
|it in a far higher degree; and it is scarcely well for amateur 











| * Vanessa. By the Author of “Thomasina.” Loudon: Henry S. King and Co. 
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students to venture into the sad and awful domain of insanity, 
and attempt the description of the foot-prints, so difficult 
even for the expert to trace, which mark its course from pas- 
sion to jealousy, from jealousy to mania, and from mania to 
dangerous madness. It is, however, attempted, and wifh, on the 
whole, successful effort; and we watch the tottering of the reason 
to its fall, with a painful fecling of the reality of the description, 
and yet with a strong conviction that it is too solemn a subject to 
use for entertainment, too difficult for the unlearned to attempt, 
and too sharp an edged tool to be trusted in uninitiated hands? 
Besides that it is dangerous to represent so common a characteris- 
tic as conjugal jealousy as a symptom of disease culminating so 
rapidl¥ in madness, our authoress has failed to impress us both 
with a sense of the depth of passionate devotion on the part of the 
patient likely to lead to a condition of easily excited suspicion, 
and with the warmth of nature on the part of the victim likely to 
excite such devotion; so that the lesson she appears to teach, 
namely, that a very slight and, we should expect, transient passion 
may lead, in a tainted constitution, with awful rapidity to most 
tragical conclusions, travels greatly beyond the truth, and is far 
more alarming than the reality warranted by experience. One 
more objection we have to make to this episode of the story, 
namely, that the death of the patient follows too quickly upon 
the acute stage of mania. We never heard that, in the absence 
of brain-fever—and of fever we do not hear—insanity exhausts 
the constitution in a few months. 
Of the story, apart from this phase of it, we have only one just 
ground of complaint, that its interest culminates in the middle. 
This, however, is a serious defect. The gloom in a tragedy should 
grow deeper and denser, relieved only by such lights as will make 
the darkness seem more striking; and anxiety and perplexity 
should cluster more and more thickly about the incidents of a 
story, till everything is prepared for the dénowement, when a flood 
of light may be allowed to break through the canopy of doubt 
and uncertainty, revealing the true bearing of incident and cir- 
cumstance, and bringing that happy and half hoped for, scarcely 
expected relicf, that relaxes the tension of the heart, and brightens 
into smiles as the reader ceases from his anxious consideration and 
closes his book. The characters are very nicely conceived and sus- 
tained, and we notice one striking advance upon the drawing of 
those in Tomasina, that the men are nearly as life-like as the women. 
Nothing can be better than the boy friends, Henry and Dennis, 
and the gradual amelioration and humanising of the severe 
characteristics of their boyhood; the proud independence of the 
one, and the stern unforgivingness of the other. The progress 
of jealousy in the third, and unhappily successful hero is sketched, 
we have already implied, with much delicacy and power. The 
reserved and devoted father, Mr. Mertoun, is also a natural pic- 
ture, and the relations existing between the two families are 
admirably drawn—the one rich, and coldly but conscientiously 
tendering assistance; the other poor, and steadily declining it ; 
with a gentle bitterness on the part of the broken-down mother, 
with rough and youthful indignation on the part of the young peo- 
ple, excepting Amy—the chief heroine—who, of a self-indulgent 
and weak nature, desires the comforts and luxuries of her uncle’s 
home. The courage which enables her to face the family opposition, 
and to desert her impoverished mother and humble lover in her de- 
sire to compass these physical good things, is not at all out of keep- 
ing with the timid, fearful submission to her cruel husband ; since 
both opposition and submission are born of a selfish desire to avoid 
as much suffering for herself as possible ; and her subsequent sub- 
sidence into a placid country life—the thing she would have hated 
in the days of youthful cheerfulness—grows quite naturally out 
of her experience of trouble, and terror of any possible return to 
it. Equally well drawn, though only a slight sketch, is the con- 


episode of her short trial of the life of a governess, undertaken in 
a spirit of knight-errantry—when she thinks her absence may 
induce Dennis to return to his first love—is full of ability and 
humour, and impresses us with the authoress’s power to write in 
a much more spirited and amusing style than she generally 
attempts. We will conclude with an extract from this unimportant, 
but humorous episode, as it is highly characteristic of the hot- 
headedness and candid self-appreciation of the strong-minded 
Miss Helen. Mrs. Wentworth thinks she has discovered an 
intrigue between her brother and her governess :— 

“My brother has said nothing to me on the subject, but you will 
allow that I have some cause for anxiety when I find that Fanny has 
been carrying notes or messages between you; and there is an apparent 
want of candour in the whole transaction which makes me very uneasy.’ 
— ‘I understand that I have forfeited your confidence,’ replied Helen, 
disdaining to justify herself, ‘and therefore our engagement cannot 
terminate too abruptly. I trust that you will not object to my return- 
ing home to-morrow. —‘ You are too hasty, Miss Mertoun,’ said Mrs. 
Wentworth, possessed by the fear that such a step was only preliminary 
to the declaration of an engagement, or even of a secret marriage with 
Edmund Horton ; ‘1 am most willing to make every allowance for the 
difficulties of your position, and to receive any explanation which you 
have to offer.—‘I have none to offer,’ said Helen, stiffly: ‘Mr. 
Horton may, as I said before, have something to explain, but I only 
desire to return to my mother’s house."—‘If you insist on Jeaving me, 
I shall pay you a quarter's salary in advance,’ said Mrs. Wentworth, but 
Helen rejected this offer with superb indignation. — ‘ Certainly 
not, Mrs. Wentworth: I will take my wages’— Helen disdained 
to make use of any more elaborate term—‘up to the day 
I leave your service, and not a farthing beyond it. I will never 
have it said that I was bought off with a bribe to save you from the dis- 
graco of having a governess for a sister-in-law.’ Poor Mrs. Wentworth 
felt as much dismayed by Helen’s indomitable spirit as if a kitten had 
suddenly developed the claws and ferocity of a tiger. ‘The offer was 
kindly meant,’ said she, ‘and if it is really necessary that your engage- 
ment to me should terminate, I can speak most highly of your qualifi- 
cations for any other situation.—‘ Including my apparent want of 
candour,’ retorted Helen.—Mrs. Wentworth wisely held her peace, and 
in a few moments Helen’s irritation had subsided, and she apologised 
for it with characteristic frankness.—‘ I believe I spoke insolently,’ she 
said, ‘and you have a right to feel annoyed, although I do not consider 
myself to blame in the matter. Let us part, on the understanding that 
I have not temper nor judgment to make a model governess, and that I 
must cast about for some other vocation.’—‘ Indeed, Miss Mertoun, I 








jugal relation between the sterling Mr. Wray, scientific in his 
tastes and loving his study, and the fashionable Lady Cecilia, his | 
wife, gushing, insincere, and worldly, and proud of retaining in | 
marriage, by an accident, the sound of the name of her noble | 
family,—about which there is at first some confusion, which need 

not alarm the reader; he will soon learn to distinguish the various 
readings of the lordly name ; ‘‘Raeburn” is the title, “‘Rae” the family | 
name, ‘* McRae” the designation of the eldest son, and ‘*Wray” the | 
family into which the noble Cecilia has married, But the | 
greatest power of the book is thrown into the picture of Helen, | 
the energetic, uncompromising, warm-hearted, pungent-tongued | 
ruler of herself and all the others ; who thus admits her weakness, | 
and puts her finger on the cause of much uncharitable judgment. 

“IT know that Henry and I are both intolerant ; the truth is, that | 
as we do not mix with people to see them as they are, we have 
leisure to construct the idea of what they ought to be.” The 


have had the highest opinion of you,’ said Mrs, Wentworth, with tears 
in her voice; but Helen had never felt less disposed to cry.—‘ I do not 
think that I have done anything to forfeit that opinion, Mrs. Wentworth, 
and I shall always remember your kindness; but I suspect that the 
girls will be happier, and may even learn more, with some humdrum, 
conventional teacher who has never gone off the beaten track.’—‘I 
have been entirely satisfied with your teaching,’ said Mrs. Wentworth, 
‘and I only regret that you should withhold the explanation which 
might clear away all difficulties.’ ” 

Mrs. Wentworth then repairs to her brother, and returns anxious 
to make reparation :— 

“ Helen was in her own room, engaged in packing her goods, and she 
continued to stow away her books and clothes in the open trunk, while 
Mrs. Wentworth took a chair by the bedside, feeling that such an aspect 
of things was not encouraging. She began by asserting that her 
brother's full explanation had completely satisfied her of Miss Mer- 
toun’s honourable and disinterested conduct ; but Helen had stopped 
her ears and hardened her heart against such allurements, and sho 
rammed down another article of clothing between two books, with 
rather unnecessary vigour. ‘I wished that you would lot me send a 
maid to pack for you, or better still, to unpack your box again,’ said 
Mrs. Wentworth. ‘I must do my brother the justice to say that he 
suffers more in the knowledge that he has deprived you of your 
position here, than from a senso of his own disappointment.’—‘ Do 
you not think that he deserves to suffer a little ?’ said Helen.—‘ It 
is an ill-judged affair indeed: poor Edmund was always so impetuous, 
But he is young, and as soon as he can be brought to see that you 
do not reciprocate his attachment, I trust that he will get over it.’—*I 
do not doubt that he will get over it,’ said Helen.— And in that case,’ 
continued Mrs. Wentworth, as her conviction gathored strength that 
Helen was in earnest in her refusal, and was not playing a double game ; 
‘in that case, Miss Mertoun, your leaving us in this way seems to 
attach more importance to the affair than it deserves.’—* I do not want 
to attach any importance to it,’ said Helen, ‘but since I have got into a 
scrape, the easiest way of getting out of it is to go home. If I were to 
stay, Fanny’s lively imagination would construe every letter I receive 
into an offer of marriage.’—‘ On the contrary,’ said Mrs. Wentworth, ‘I 
believe that your high tone will be of the greatest service in weaning 
Fanny of her taste for idle gossip.’—‘I shall nover influence any one in 
that sort of way,’ said Helen. *I have not toleration nor sympathy 
enough for a governess, and if I do happen to do the right thing, it is 
sure to be done in an aggressive way. Besides, I have just discovered 
that I am really home-sick, and I could not settle down again to my 
life here in a satisfactory manner. —‘ At any rate, Miss Mertoun, I should 
like to be able to tell my brother that you will not take the first train to- 
morrow. He is going up to London this evening, so that you will not be 
annoyed by seeing him again; and the delay in your departure will en- 
courage him to hope that you have given up the intention of leaving me.’— 
‘I will take the mid-day train, if you like ; although, if it is for the sake 
of sending Mr. Horton away under a false impression, it may imply an 
“ apparent want of candour,”’ said Helen, unable to resist the temptation 
to tire a parting shot, even although she had a hearty liking for Mrs, 
Wentworth, and was determined that they should part on good terms, 
Before her packing was concluded, Helen found it necessary to return 


! to the school-room, since Fanny was receiving hard measure from her 


brothers, Tom and Alfied. The discovery that she had pulled the wires 
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which set the machinery in motion for exiling the only governess whom 
they had ever liked aroused their indignation, and they upbraided her 
for being ‘ the meanest sneak who ever ate bread and butter.’ Such 
contumely reduced Fanny to the lowest depths of misery and remorse, 
and it was in vain for Helen to assure her that she was as glad to go as 


} 
) 


| 


her pupils could be to part with her.— But [ am not at all glad,’ | 


whimpered Fanny; ‘I am very sorry that I ever said a word to 
mamma.’—‘Do not believe her crocodile-tears, Miss Mertoun, said 
Alfred. ‘Fanny has spited you ever since you came, and if she ever 


has a governess she likes, I shall take precious good care to find out | 
that she is flirting with somebody, and get her bundled out of the | 


house.’-—‘ Then you will be the meanest sneak who ever ate bread and 
butter,’ said Helen promptly, and as the laugh was turned against 
Alfred, Fanny escaped further obloquy.” 





THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG.* 

No one acquainted with the chequered course of the Secession 
war will be surprised that the Battle of Gettysburg should still 
attract the attention of soldiers and literary men. It was the 
only action, except Antietam, fought on Northern soil. It was a 
striking, if not decisive Confederate defeat. Occurring simul- 
taneously with Grant’s success at Vicksburg, it has rightly come 
to be regarded as the turning-point in the vast struggle, so far as 
that was waged on the Northern theatre of operations. Mr. 
Lincoln’s speech at the dedication of the Cemetery set apart for 
the corpses of those who gave there “the last full measure of 
devotion ” to the cause they had espoused, alone would serve to 
render Gettysburg memorable. And for those to whom the 
success or failure of free institutions is indifferent, the battle, 
unless they should be also insensible to military exploits, presents 
characteristics which have not escaped the sharp glance of Colonel 
Hamley, nor the discriminating pen of his painstaking rival, 
Colonel Charles Chesney. Across the Atlantic the whole 
war excites naturally a deeper interest than its ebb and 
flow can possibly arouse in European countries, covered 
with battle-fields whose names are historical landmarks which 
stretch backward into a remote antiquity. Nevertheless, no issue 

yas ever raised and submitted to the arbitrament of war greater 
than that which led to the Gettysburg struggle, and no victory 
in Europe could be more momentous to any one people or com- 
bination of peoples concerned, than the defeat inflicted by General 
Meade upon General Lee was to the American nation. The battle 
saved the Union; nay, it did far more—it ratified and secured the 
abolition of Slavery. Hence, ‘‘a battle which, for influence on 
a great war, and individual interest,” to use the words of Colonel 
Chesney, ‘‘ deserves as close a study as many of those famed in 
European annals,” naturally inspires native historians, and to these 
complex feelings the book of Professor Bates must be ascribed. 
He has produced a careful, unpretending, and readable story, 
part of a larger work intended to record the share of Pennsylvania 
in the conflict ; and if we cannot always agree with his conclusions, 
we must recognise his honesty of purpose, diligence in research, 
and fairness towards those powerful and courageous antagonists who 
fought so stoutly and skilfully to split up a continent into separate 
and probably warring States, and to perpetuate for selfish purposes 
a great national crime. ‘The cause was bad, but it was redeemed 
from utter vileness by men of noble character like Lee and Jackson, 
Longstreet and Alexander Stephens. Mr. Bates has also en- 
livened his narrative by citations showing lrow the invaded people 
behaved under the novel conditions which beset them; and on 
the whole, he has written an entertaining book ona series of 
perennially interesting events. 

The Gettysburg campaign dates from the defeat of General 
Hooker on the Rappahannock in May, 1863. igh military 
authority has condemned on theoretical grounds the plan of that 
officer, but a close investigation of the facts shows that Hooker 
failed, not because his scheme violated correct principles, but 
because his resolution gave way at acritical moment, becausesubor- 
dinate commanders were unequal to the task imposed on them, and 
because there were no maps of the immediate scene of operations. 
But if Fortune favoured Lee at Chancellorsville, the fact does not 
detract from the merits of a General ever ready to make the most 
of her favours, and not less prompt in warding off the possible 
consequences of her slights. Moreover, it is written, and truly, 
that all Generals are indebted to a capricious goddess, who is 
apt toinjure least those who take the greatest pains to be inde- 
pendent of her smiles. Hooker, as a beaten General, necessarily 
lost confidence and suffered from calumny, but he was by no 
means the least able among those who, on both sides, figured in 
the war. When his offensive campaign failed, the Confederate 
Government initiated or sanctioned a grand scheme for carry- 
ing the war over the Potomac ; and General Lee at once prepared 
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to put his plans in execution. Leaving a force near Fredericks- 
burg to deceive Hooker, Lee directed his columns by a wide 
flank movement upon the Shenandoah Valley, surprised 
the incompetent Milroy at Winchester, and proceeded to 
cross the Potomac. Hooker was not deceived; he detected the 
movement, arrived speedily at the conclusion that Lee intended 
to invade Pennsylvania or get between himself and Washington, 
and proposed, at one time, to strike the force left before 
Fredericksburg, and at another to march boldly upon Rich- 
qoond. Neither General Halleck—who was supreme commander, 
a sort of Aulic Council in himself—nor President Lincoln would 
allow Hooker to adopt either course. Indeed, at this time, the 
National cause suffered materially from what we may call divided 
councils. We may illustrate the position by saying that Hooker 
accepted his post on the understanding that Mr. Lincoln and 
Mr. Stanton would stand between him and Halleck, an arrange- 
ment disclosing the vicious condition of affairs. Nor was 
this all. He had to purge the army of men whose loyalty 
to the Union had been shaken by the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation; he had to contend against imperfect co-operation 
on the part of his chief subordinates, an evil from which 
Pope suffered so seriously, and which was not removed 
until, in the following year, General Grant, becoming sole com- 
mander, let all whom it might concern know that he was and 
would be master. While the National chiefs were debating, 
General Lee reached the Potomac, and Hooker, on the shorter 
line, brought his corps up to the same river, and crossing it, 
marched on Frederick. Here fresh dissensions arose. Hooker 
desired to call up 11,000 men oceupying Harper’s Ferry, or 
rather the Maryland heights above the town, alleging, which was 
true, that they were uscless at that point ; but its occupation was 
a pet notion of Halleck, who refused his General's demand, 
Hooker thereupon resigned, his resignation was accepted, and 
Mr. Lincoln was induced to violate his own precept that it was not 
wise to *swop horses in crossing a stream,” When General Meade, 
on the 28th of June, was suddenly lifted to supreme command, 
he obtained at once authority to dispose of the Harper’s Ferry 
troops, and gave up the post, much to Ha'leck’s indignation. 
The explanation of the questionable change of commanders is 
that in Washington the long-nourished distrust of Hooker had 
reached a climax, and it was thought expedient to risk anything 
‘ather than leave him in command. 

Thus General Meade, suddenly invested with immense responsi- 
bilities, had little time to study the situation and make up his 
mind. ‘The Confederate troops filled the Cumberland Valley, 
and even touched the Susquehanna. A body of their horse, under 
Stuart, had actually ridden northward on a line between Meade 
and Washington. Lee was known to be at Chambersburg, and 
when Meade assumed command was engaged in preparing for the 
march of his columns towards York and Carlisle, then occupied 
by Ewell. The first thought to strike Meade was that Lee must 
give up his move towards Harrisburg, because the National forces 
were close to his line of retreat ; and the first thought of Lee, 
when he heard from a scout that the Nationals were at Frederick, 
was that he must concentrate at once, and hold himself in readi- 
ness to fight or manceuvre. But we are bound to admit that 
Lee’s measures at the outset in this new phase of the campaign 
were the more decided. He looked on the map, and saw Gettys- 
burg, a small town where many roads met, and he fixed 
on that spot as his point of concentration. Meade also 
sent a foree to Gettysburg, but not his whole army. 
Desirous of securing for once the advantages of fighting a 
defensive battle, Meade was studying a line behind Pipe Creek, 
where he would cover Washington and Baltimore. Partly for 
this reason, partly because he did not know the country near 
Gettysburg, and partly because he was not sure that Lee would 
respond so quickly to the threat of a movement on his communi- 
cations, General Meade had spread out lis corps on a wide front. 
There was his principal error. The peril lay on his left, yet 
although he had three corps there, the most remote on the other 
flank was six and thirty miles distant. Had Meade on the 29th 
directed his whole army, in as compact an order as the roads 
would permit, towards Gettysburg, he would most probably have 
been so strong on July 1 as to have defeated in detail the 
separated wings of Lee’s army, converging on that town. As it 
was, even when Lee, before all his force could arrive, was stronger 
at the point of collision on the Ist, General Slocum held two corps 
within five miles of the Confederate left rear, yet, from over- 
caution, forebore to push them speedily on to the field. Pro- 
fessor Bates brings out very well indeed the character of the first 
day’s fighting, and shows Slocum’s shortcomings. But if Meade 
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was somewhat timid at the beginning, so soon as Hancock |! 


had reported that the hills above Gettysburg were a position, his | 
chief showed no further hesitation. He called up all his forces, and | 
although placed in great peril by the error of Sickles, he overcame | 
it, and foiled Lee for the first time since that General succeeded 
Johnston in command. Professor Bates endeavours to exonerate | 
Sickles from blame for his want of real military insight, but no 
case can be made out for him; the blunder is patent, and it was 
his blunder; if the National left had been crushed and the line} 
rolled up, the misuse which Sickles made of his corps would have | 
been the cause of disaster. The promptitude with which Long- 
street seized his advantage is the best evidence of the error com- 
mitted by a brave but unprofessional soldier. It is absurd to 
hold Meade responsible because he did not superintend person- 
ally the disposition cf the 3rd Corps, since there is no use 
in having corps’ commanders, if they require constant dry- 
nursing. With this exception, the battle was well conducted, and 
affords an example of a defensive combat accepted in a sin- 
gularly strong position and skilfully fought out. It was held 
by some military critics at the time that the Federal right 
was in danger, not mercly from the attacks directed against 
Cemetery Hill itself, but from alodgment which Bushrod Johnson 
effected on the west bank of Rock Creek. ‘The opinion, however, 
was based on an erroneous conception of the ground. The Con- 
federates who crossed the stream, and oceupied an outer line of 
breastworks, found the rugged country-side impracticable for 
guns, and could make no way. General Meade knew the fact, 
and may be assumed to have weakened his right to strengthen his 
left, the critical point, because the right was guarded by natural 
obstacles. 

Lee’s conduct of the campaign has laid him open to severe 
criticism, even from his admirers. Yet up to the 29th of June 
nothing, with one exception, could be better than the movements 
he directed. At that date he found himself compelled to con- 
centrate and march towards an adversary whose influence he felt, 
and whose nearness to his line of communications he dreaded. 
On the Ist of July a part of his army, much superior in 
numbers to the Union troops available, struck and _ over- 
threw them ; but seeing the hills above Gettysburg occupied and 
entrenched, he paused, and deferred the fight until the next 
day. He feared that the rough ground might conceal larger 
forces, and he desired time for the arrival of absent infantry 
and cavalry brigades. The effect of his one error now became 
very apparent. He had allowed Stuart’s cavalry to escape from 
his control, and consequently was without information which he 
would otherwise have had. In short, on the 1st of July neither 
commander had his troops in hand, but undoubtedly Lee, partly 
because his corps were kept in masses some thirty thousand strong, 
had more men on the ground at the decisive point. The next 
day he fought a battle, and thanks to the error of Sickles, won 
some glory, but no solid advantage; and on the 3rd, fully con- 
centrated, he repeated the same experiment, with disastrous results 
to hisarmy. Why did he fight? Because the arrogance of his 
soldiers, a feeling which sprang from contempt for mere ** Yankees,” 
would not allow him to retreat or manceuvre. He was forced to en- 
gage inan offensive battle, to assail strong positions, entrenched and 
well supplied with cannon. He had to repeat Fredericksburg, on 
the Pennsylvanian hills ; and then his over-confident Generals and 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Etchings on the Loire and in the South of France, with Descriptive 
Letterpress. By Ernest George, (Murray.) Etching seems to grow 
more and more into favour, both with artists and the public. The for- 
mer find it a ready and effective instrument of at once communicating 
and preserving the results of their studies, the latter delight in the free 
‘and genuine expression of the artist’s mind. These twenty plates, for 
instance, are the work ‘of the leisure hours of the last few months,” 
and give an expression at once permanent and accessible to Mr. George's 
summer studies, in the results of which we are thus enabled to share, so 
to speak, at first hand. Mr. George's profession is that of an architect, 
and this determines his subjects. Twelve of the sketches give us 
choice bits of mediwval work from Orleans, Blois, Chénonceaux, Loches, 
and other towns on the Loire or its tributaries. In the remaining eight 
we are taken to the South of France, and make acquaintance with 
Toulouse, Narbonne, Avignon, &e. Mr. George’s work is very pleasing 
and effective, and his skill, though it is chiefly called on to show itself 
in architectural outline and detail, is quite equal, when occasion demands, 
to expressing nature. The latter etchings seem to us especially good. 
The letterpress notices seldom aim at anything beyond giving the 
necessary explanations. In one thing we may be allowed to correct Mr. 
George. “It is not,” he says, “to our national glory that our English 
Earl of Leicester, Simon de Montfort, should have been the instrument 
for crushing the Albigenses.” J%is Simon de Montfort, we are glad to 
think, was not an Englishman, though there are many—Father 
Oakeley, for instance—who would doubtless be glad to claim him. 
“Our English Earl of Leicester” was tho second Simon, an 
Englishman, and an earl in right of his mother, one of the coheiresses 
of the earldom of Leicester. The Vanity Fair Album. Sixth Series, 
(Vanity Fair Office.) We must not, we suppose, find fault with the pen- 
man and draughtsman of Vanity Fair for being cynical. “It is their 
nature fo.” Still the predominance of this quality does something to 
spoil their work, especially, we think, in the case of the portraits. The 
letterpress is always amusing, and the sarcasm not too savage. Perhaps 
the occasional praise which “Jehu Junior” sometimes condesconds to 
give to the favourites whom he capriciously chooses will be a little 
hard to bear. And once at least, in the case of a certain famous 
city financier, it has the look of the grossest flattery. The por- 
traits certainly please one least the better one happens to know 
the face represented. If one comes across a “pet aversion,” it is 
certainly a satisfaction to see him represented by “ Ape,” who geno- 
rally contrives to hit the weak points of a face. How puzzled our 
descendants some three centuries hence will be, should they have the 
opportunity of comparing the works of the courtly painters who exhibit 
on the walls of the Academy and the uncomplimentary sketches of 
Vanity Fair! ——English Lake Scenery. From Original Drawings by 
T. L. Rowbotham, with archeological, &e., Notes by the Rev. W. J. 
Lottie, B.A. (Mareus Ward.) The drawings are given in six chromo- 
graphs, somewhat crude, but not unpleasant to behold, nor unsuccessful 
in rendering the scenes represented, and about as many woodcuts of 
the ordinary type. ‘The East Crag,” on the road between Derwentwater 
and Borrowdale, is a favourable specimen of the former. Mr. Lottie’s 
notices are quite readable. He has studied Wordsworth and the Lake 
poets to some purpose, and quotes them appropriately. We must 
protest, by the way, against the statement that “were it not for the 
Lakes scattered over Westmoreland and Cumberland, England would 
be almost destitate of any district worth visiting solely for its 
sconery.” Of course, a writer about tho Lakes must magnify his 
office, but Yorkshire, Devonshire, Kent (to mention three only out of 
several counties full of beauty) might fairly complain of the slight, not 











troops found that it was one thing to defend, another to attack 

entrenchments. The famous Southern soldiery fared no better 

than the infantry of Burnside whom they despised ; and they and | 
their Generals were justly punished, because they held in contempt | 
a foe who, except as regards discipline, was just as formidable as 
themselves. Meade frustrated Lee just as completely as Lee had 
frustrated Burnside and Hooker, but whereas even military critics 
are unrelenting when they treat of Northern failures, they abound | 
in apologies for the Southern hero. No one would pretend that 

Meade was Lee’s equal as a soldier, but he is entitled to the credit 

of having, under very great disadvantages, so acted as to force | 
the better General to fight. and to share the lot of many Union 
Generals,—defeat.. But he could not do more. Lee regained his 
ascendancy as soon as he touched the earth ; he was master from 
July 4th onwards—even when a swollen river ran in his rear, and 
when he was obliged to entrench on Mine Run—until Grant 
came from the West, and the Army of the Potomac discovered 
suddenly that it had a leader who would fight, and a master who 
would be obeyed. Gettysburg, however, paved the way for Five 
Forks and Appomattox Court House, and as a cardinal point in a 
great war, well deserves the attention which Professor Bates has 


| 


bestowed upon its moving incidents. 





Cannz in our military annals. Plans of many of the chief battles are 
| 3 J 


to speak of Lancashire, which claims no small share of these same lakes. 
Picture:que Scottish Scenery proceeds from the same pencil and pen, 
and is published by the same house. Only familiar scenes, Linlithgow, 
Loch Leven, Loch Katrine, Loch Awe, &c., are included. Why will not 
some one break new ground, and give us the Hebrides and Ross-shire? 
We welcome very heartily a second volume of British Battles on Land 
and Sea. By James Grant. (Cassell and Co.) The volume includes a 
period of about eighty years, beginning with Fontenoy, in 1745, and ending 
with the capture of Bhurtpors, in 1826; the first one of the greatest 
disasters that our arms have ever met, the last one of the most remark- 
able of our triumphs. It was a singular experiment to put a 
dashing cavalry officer in command of siege operations, but it was 
eminently successful. The account of the great mine which 
effected the breach in tho thick mud ramparts of Bhurtpore is 
Sut interesting matter abounds in the volume. 





very interesting. 
Besides tho great names of Culloden, Plassey, Quebec, Gibraltar, the 
Nile, Assaye, Trafalgar, Vittoria, Waterloo, &c., there are a host of affairs 
of minor importance, indeed, but well worthy of the fame which in some 
instances they have missed, Altogether they form a remarkable record 
of victories, interspersed with fewer defeats than have befallen even the 
greatest military nations. We have suffered losses not a few from 
various causes, notably from incompetency in our Generals, but unless 
indeed Bannockburn be reckoned as such, we have nothing like Allia or 
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given, a feature which adds much to the value of the narrative. Those 
of the great naval victories of Nelson are peculiarly instructive. The 
book is one which any reader may enjoy, but it would make a specially 
good present fora lad who may have to be coaxed into reading the 
history of his own country. In some happier age to come 
things may be changed, but at present battles are the most 
convenient landmarks in history Anyhow, he will hear about some 
noble deeds and brave men,—some whose names are known to all, and 
some of whom Mr. Grant’s pages will help to save from oblivion, as 
John Inglis, for instance, captain of the ‘ Belliqueux’ in the battle of 
Camperdown, who, failing to understand the admiral’s signals, shut 
his telescope, and shouted to his sailing-master, “ Hang it, Jock! doon 
wi’ the helm, and gang richt down into the middle of it.” From the 
Religious Tract Society we have the two annual volumes of their ex- 
cellent magazines The Leisure Hour and The Sunday at Home. They 
also send us two volumes of Zhe Natural-History Scrap Book, one of 
them containing between thirty and forty engravings of animals, the other 
as mapy of birds and fish, The illustrations are executed with remarkable 
spirit, and the letterpress descriptions are interesting and clear. May’s 
Own Boy, by the Author of “ Little Mothers,” &c. (Seeleys.) A little story 
carefully adapted to the understandings of children, which M. Frélich has 
illustrated with some of his characteristic pictures of children. 
Talking to the Children, by Alex. Macleod, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton) 
has reached a sixth edition. The Children’s Pastime Pictures and 
Stories for the Little Ones, by Lisbeth G. Séguin (Daldy, Isbister, and 
Co.), is dese ribed sufficiently well by its title. The sayings and doings 
of a number of children, good and bad, the good happily predominating, 
are recorded by pen and pencil. The book is serious, and not meant 
for fun. Otherwise, having a proper regard for nonsense, we should 
not have objected to the statement, “Do you know there was once a 
little girl who was so jealous of her baby-brother that she turned quite 
green ? ” We have, we find, omitted to notice in its proper place a 
capital book of stories—true stories, too, as the author assures us,— 
Boys. By Lady Barker. (Routledge.)}—Twelve boys, or sets of boys, 
their characters and adventures, wrong-doings and right-doings, are 
here described, and those who know—and what young, or indeed old, 
leaders does not know ?—Lady Barker’s powers of description, will be sure 
that they are very pleasant reading. “Louis Roden, my Emigrant Boy,” 
is the first, the longest (it comprises nearly a fourth of the volume), 
and generally the most important of the tales. Louis goes out to New 
Zealand, on the invitation of a friend to whom his father had done a 
great kindness, and arrives to find his friend gone without even leaving 
a message for him (the poor man had been driven almost mad by the 
sudden loss of his wife), and himself helpless. However, he faces tho 
situation boldly ; engages himself to a somewhat drunken, but not ill- 
disposed gentleman, struggles on through difficulties of all sorts, and 
finally emerges into prosperity. It is capital reading all through, the 
story of Louis's difficulties as a cook being particulary amusing. By the 
way, are all Lady Barker’s stories quite genuine? We distinctly 
remember meeting before, in some American book, the prototype 
of “Daddy Palmer,” who says to Louis,—‘ Well, you see, Sir, it’s 
very little I can do, but I am willing to do that little; and Jim, 
my boy [a grey-headed man of fifty], said I'd do to start the 
cemetery with in the new country, so I thought I might as well go and 
give ’em a lift that way.” But whether told of America or New 
Zealand, this is a little too much. “ My Soldier Boy” takes us with 
him to the Crimea; “ My Missionary Boy” to the South Sea Islands, 
whither he labours in company with Bishop Patteson. Generally, with 
the exception of “ My Horrid Boy,” who is, we suppose, necessary as a 
“shocking example,” the “ boys ” are fine, unaffected young fellows, and 
the present generation of the species will get pleasure and profit from 
reading about them. We have to mention The Peep-Show, with 250 
pictures (Strahan), Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben. George), and a set of 
pretty little volumes, “ The Rose Library” (Sampson Low and Co.); 
which is to contain “ popular literature of all countries.” Of these, we 
have before us Little Women and An Old-Fashioned Girl, by Louisa 
M. Alectt; A House on Wheels, or Far from Home, by Madame do 
Stolz; and The Minister of the Manse, by J. G. Holland, We have 
also received a new edition of an entertaining story, A Very Young 
Couple, by the Author of “ Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal,” &¢. (Marcus 
Ward.) We cannot say that the illustrations add much to the book’s 
value. In‘ Those eyes met mine in the glass,” either the mirror was 
anything but flattering, or the young husband had a countenance which 
justified almost any suspicions. To readers that want sport and 
earnest mingled with excellent skill, we may recommend the new 
edition of Eight Years in Ceylon, by Sir Samuel W. Baker (Longmans), 
and The Rijle and the Hound, by the same author, and from the same 
publishers. 


























The Ship of Ice: a Strange Story of the Polar Seas. By S. Whitechurch 
Sadler, R.N. (Mareus Ward and Co.)—This is a children’s romance, 
and a very good one too, the interest being chiefly one of adventure, but 
also, though in a less degree, one of sentiment. Of course all the adven- 
tures which an Arctic voyage could yield, and some which it would not he 
very likely to yield, are crowded together into the story of the boy-hero, 
in order to thrill the breast of the boy-reader. But the tale is admirably 
told, by a Naval officer evidently well versed in the history, even if not 


personally experienced in the actual life of Arctic exploration, and even 
| old people may find in it fifty times as much pleasure as in the ordinary 
| novels of modern life. The whole voyage of the ‘Undaunted’ and of 
| that strange “ship of ice” which carried for a time part of the crew 
| and the sole passenger of the ‘Undaunted,’ is related with great 
| vivacity and distinctness, and we can promise our readers that none of 
| them, whether old or young, will fail to be sorry when they reach the 
| last page. The combination of events is, of course, not very probable, 
as it seldom is in novels of adventure; but there is nothing in it which 
might not have happened, and if a sufficient number of tales of the sea 
were ransacked for similar incidents, nothing which has not happened 
in some one or more of them. 


Shakespeare Lexicon. By Dr. Alexander Schmidt. (Williams and 
Norgate.)—No higher and more appreciative compliment can be paid 
to the genius of our great dramatist than lies in the fact that a 
foreigner should, with much labour and research, deem his time 
and energies to be well employed in compiling a dictionary of the words 
to be found in his works; and we know not which should claim the 
higher place in our admiration, Dr. Schmidt’s accurate knowledge of 
the text of Shakespeare, or his intimate acquaintance with our language 
not merely as spoken and written in the present day, but as it was 
spoken nearly three hundred years ago. The language of Shake- 
speare is not easy for a foreigner to grasp, pregnant as it is with subtle 
meanings; woe think, however, that all who examine Dr. Schmidt’s 
lexicon will allow that he has done his work thoroughly, and that his 
ambition to produce a book which shall be useful, not merely to his own 
countrymen, but to Englishmen, is accomplished. The dictionary con:- 
prises words to be found in the thirty-six dramas and the poems 
usually ascribed to Shakespeare, our author rejecting all which 
are of doubtful authenticity. The plan of the work is good, as 
facilitating research, and it is no more bulky than so great an 
undertaking requires. Quotations given are from the “ Globe Edition,” 
the orthography employed is that of the present day, but with refer- 
ences to older editions, whether quarto or folio, in which variations may 
occur, thus offering to the student who is far from public libraries, in 
which such quartos and folios repose, a ready means of making himself 
acquainted with the text of early editions, which are rarely to be found 
on ordinary book-shelves. Dr. Schmidt is happy in his definitions, and 
his mental ear is attuned to so fine a harmony, that he perceives slight 
modulations of meaning which a less acute ear would fail to recognise. 
He gives first the definition of the word in its positive sense, with refer- 
ences to all plays, &c., in which it is so employed, but without quotation, 
since the meaning is obvious; then follows the word bearing a differ- 
ence of signification, greater or less, and here quotations are given 
which shall render intelligible the sense in which it is employed. We 
have read of a notable personage who, under given circumstances, being 
debarred all literature save a volume of Shakespeare, and a Bible 
which accidentally fell in his way, managed to teach himself English by 
studying the two books; a similar proficiency might be attained from a 
careful uso of Dr. Schmidt’s lexicon, and combining as it does diction- 
ary, glossary, and concordance, we feel sure that it will prove a valuable 
addition to the libraries of literary men and students. 


Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. By Godfrey Thring, B.A. (Henry S. 
King and Co.)—The hymns iu this little volume are real hymns, as no 
one who enjoys reading hymns will hesitate to say; and many of them 
have, moreover, stood the test of having been actually set to music written 
for them, as well as of having been adopted into various “hymnals ” 
and “hymnaries,” which are, we presume, what old-fashioned people 
call “hymn-books.” Here is one, “ written at the request of the Rev. 
R. R. Chope, to a stanza of George Withers (the third), the only one 
remaining, set to the original ‘ Angel’s Song’ of Orlando Gibbons :”— 

“Hark! hear ye not the angel song 
The hills of Bethlehem among ? 
To you, this day, the Incarnate Word, 
To you, the Everlasting Lord, 
To you, on earth, this happy morn, 
To you the Prince of Peace is born, 
Whilst heaven re-echoes yet again 
Peace,—peace on earth, good-will to men. 
Thus angels sang, and thus sing we, 
To God on high all glory be, 
Let Him on earth His peace bestow, 
And unto men His favour show. 
For dead indeed must be the heart, 
Thrice dead, which will not bear a part, 
And with the angel choir proclaim, 
A Saviour born in Bethlehem. 
Then menand maidens, young and old, 
Come join the shepherds at the fold, 
And singing list, and listening sing 
A carol to our new-born King.” 
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LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, | te ae *. PROCESSOR NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 

BRIGHTON.—J. H. HUTTON, B.A., will RE- KEY, F.RS., Hea aster oj niversity | — 
| FACULTY of MEDICINE—The Classes will recom- 


OPEN his SCHOOL after the Vacation on TUESDAY, | College School. 


Faculties of 





Li 


JANUARY the 19th. He prepares BOYS, between the 
ages of ten and seventeen, for the Public Schools and 
Universities; for Matriculation at the London Uni- 
versity, and the Local Examinations of Oxford and 
Cambridge. His course of Education is also adapted 
for the occupations of commercial life, or of any active 
practical profession. His House possesses ample 
accommodation for thirty boys; and his playground is 
one of the best in Brighton. 


I EDFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square (late 48 
and 49 Bedford Square).—LENT TERM will BEGIN 
on THURSDAY, Jan. 14, 1875. Prospectuses may be 
had at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 
EDFORD COLLEGE, 8 and 9 York 
Place, Portman Square.—LENT TERM, an Ele- 
mentary Course of Lectures on Heat, by R. Routledge, 
B.Sc., F.C.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy to the 
College. JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

4 TION, in connection with University College, 
London. Additional Subjects for Lent Term :— 

MATHEMATICS.—Eighteen Lectures by Prof. Henrici, 
on the Elements of Geometry. Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at 1.30; beginning Tuesday, Jan. 12, Fee, £2 2s. 

GERMAN LITERATURE. — Ten Lectures by Prof. 
Althaus, on Goethe and Schiller. Wednesdays at 2.30 ; 
beginning Jan. 13. Fee, £1 1s. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HyGieNne.—Eighteen Lectures by 
Prof. Corfield. Tuesdays and Thursdays at 2.30; 
beginning Tuesday, Jan 19. Fee, £1 11s 6d. 

HisToRY.—Twelve Lectures by Prof. Beesly, on the 
Progress of Civilisation from Primeval Times to the 
Tenth Century. Tuesdays at 2.30; beginning Jan. 
19. Fee, £1 Is. 

Prospectuses to be had in the Office at the College, 
= 4 E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 

‘ark, W. 


DITOR WANTED.—WANTED, im- 
mediately, by a leading Liberal weekly news- 
paper in the country, a First-rate EDITOR, under the 
active direction of the Proprietor. Must be a powerful 
writer, and be thoroughly acquainted with all the 
duties of an Editor—the revision of letters, of local and 
district news, and the collection of the foreign and 
domestic news of the week. Must be industrious, good- 
tempered, and punctual, and be able to grasp the 
salient points of a subject quickly, so as to write copi- 
ously on local as well as general topics. A bond not 
to become in any way connected with any other news- 
paper within a radius of 40 miles will be required. Age 
not to exceed 40. Salary £300a year. Address, en- 
closing references and specimens of work, and stating 
~ newspapers in which the applicant has written, to 











- Mb R., care of C. Czarnikow, Esq., Mincing Lane, | 
Lodge, Bedford Park, Croydon. 


London. 


| 


half-century of professional life, forty-six years of |mence on Monday, January 4, 1875. 
which have been spent in University College, where | Arts and Laws (including the Department of the Fine 
he was appointed to the Cheir of Latin in September, | Arts) and of Science. The Lent Term will commence 
1828, a desire has been expressed to commemorate the | on Tuesday, January 5, 1875. 

event, and accordingly a Committee has been formed The SCHOOLS for BOYS between the ages of Seven 
(with power to add to their number) for the furtherance and Sixteen,—the Lent Term will begia on Tuesday, 








of this object. 


be placed in University College, London. 


Friends aud pupils of Mr. Key, a8 well as others 


who may desire to testify their appreciation of his 
services as Head Master of the Schou! and Professor of 
the College, are invited to forward Contributions, of 
avy amount, to the Honorary Secretary of the Fund. 
Subscriptions will also be received at the Office of the 
College. ° 


Gentlemen who may be willing to act on the Com- | 


mittee, or to assist in collecting donations, are requested 
to send their names and addresses to 
PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc. B.A., Hon. Sec. 
2 Portedown Road, London, W. __ ‘ 
RINITY COLLEGE, 
GLENALMOND, PERTHSHIRE. 

Warden—The Rev. W. PERCY ROBINSON, M.A, 

In the Public Schoo! Department, which is formed 
on the model of the great English Schools, boys are 
prepared for the highest University contests, as well 
as for the chief competitive examinations for Civil and 
Military appointments. 

The College is in connection with the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, and accordingly the religious teach- 
ing is identical with that of the Church of England. 

To parents who desire a singularly bracing and 
healthy air for their boys, Trinity College offers 
peculiar advantages. 

Fall information, together with rules of discipline, 
descriptive account and view of the College, sent on 
application to the Warden. 

The next Term begins on January 19, 1875. 
rPHE PROFESSOR of MATHE- 

MATICS at KING'S COLLEGE, London, 
wishes to recommend the Lady who educates his two 
daugbters. She receives TWELVE PUPILS, and bas 
TWO VACANCIES after Christmas. Situation healthy, 
twenty miles from London. Resident French and 
German Governesses. 
First-rate London Masters. Home comforts and 
moral training exceptionally good. 

For terms, &c., address, Rey. W. DREW, Croshams, 
Sutton, Surrey. 


i IGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
A BOARDING-HOUSE has been OPENED for 
PUPILS from a distance attending the HIGH SCHOOL 
for GIRLS recently established at CROYDON by the 
Girls’ Public Day School Company. The house is 
within five minutes’ walk of the School. 
Terms and references, of Mrs.C. L, ATKINS, Ashton 








The Committee, of which Lord BELPER 
has consented to act as Chairman, has resolved that | 
the Testimonial shell consist of a bust of Mr. Key, to 


Educational] advantages great. | 


| January 19, 1875. 
Prospectuses of the various Departments of the Col- 
| lege may be obtained at the Office of the College on 
| application, either personally or by letter. The College 
| is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
| Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the 
Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great 
! Northern Railways. 
pe JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 
OVER COLLEGE, 
President—The Right Hon. EARL GRANVILLE, K.G. 
Head-Master—The Rev. Wa. BELL, M.A., late Scholar 
of Ch. Coll, Cambridge. 
A liberal education by Graduates of the Universities. 
Tuition fees from 10 to 15 guineas per annum, 
Board in the Head Master's House, £40 per annum. 
The COLLEGE wiil RE-OPEN on January 19. 
Three Exhibitions of the value of from 10 to 15 
| guincas per annum, tenable for one or three years, 
|are offered for open competition. 
Apply to the Head Master, or the Honorary Secretary. 
WOLLASTON KNOCKEK, Esq., Town Clerk. 
RIGHTON (4 Belmont).—Reyv. F, 
| NELLEN, B.A., late Scholar of C.C.C.C., pre- 
| pares 20 BOYS for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ Entrance 
| or Scholarship Examinations. Terms, 85 Guineas, 


OTICE.—ROYAL ACADEMY of 
| ARTS, Burlington House —The EXHIBITION 
| of the Works of Old Masters and Deceased Masters of 
| the British School will OPEN on MONDAY, January 
4th. F. A. EATON, Secretary. 
o hee SOCIETY OF PAINTERS LN 
WATER-COLOURS. — The THIRTEENTH 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and 
STUDIES WILL OPEN on Monday, January 4th, at 
| their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East. Ten tll tive. 
Admissivu 1s, 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
| ITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER 
| COLOURS.—The NINTH WINTER EXHIBITION 
| ot SKETCHES and STUDIES is NOW OPEN from Ten 

to Six. Admission Is. Catalogue 64. Callery—53 
| Pall Mal H. F. PHLLLIPS, Secretary. 
EGIN the NEW YEAR with a Set of 
STONE'S PATENT BOXES (One for each 
Mvuoth), to Keep your Papers and Letters, and you 
| will thus save no eud of Worry. Sold by all Stationers. 
Full particulars postage-free on application to 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer aud Patentee, 
‘Banbury. 
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| igmaeenans HOUSE * COSPATRICK” 
# RELIEF FUND. 
In compliance with the request of a large number 


of influential merchants and gentlemen preferred by | 


the under. mentioned deputation :—Mr. Temple (Shaw, 
Savill, and Co.), Mr. Deputy Parker, Mr. Saunders ( (Dal- 
getty, Ducroz,and Co.), Mr. Pembroke (Galbraith, Strin- 
ger, Pembroke, and Co.), Mr. Stephen Thompson (Geo. 
Thompson, Jun., and Co.), Mr. Adamson (Ronaldson 
and Adamson), Mr. ( Jargill (of Dunedin, New Zealand), 
and Mr. Park (Park Bros. and Co.), the Lord Mayor 
has consented to organise a» Fund for the relief of the 
dependent relatives of the Crew and Passengers of the 
Emigrant Ship * COSPATRICK,” burnt at sea on the 

17th of November last, and by which catastrophe it is 
feared that more than 440 lives have been lost. 

The gentlemen forming the deputation resolved 
themselves into a Committee, with power to add to 
their number, for the co!lection of funds, &e. 

Cheques may be made payable to the Right Hon. 
David Henry Stone, Lord Mayor, or placed to the credit 

of the * COSPATRICK” Relief Fund, at the Imperial 
Bank, Lothbury, E.C. Cash payments should be made 
in the Secretary’s Office, Mansion House, 
JNO. R.S. VINE, Secretary. 
Mansion House, London, E.C. 
Jec. Bist, 1874. 
The following subscriptions bave been ——— i— 














x 2. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor ..seeeeee 50 0 O 
Messrs. Shaw, Savill. and Co., 500 0 0 
pr Adamson and Ronak iso tmiae e-. 
Geo. Thompson, Jun., and Co. » = 28 

” Galbraith, Stringer, Pembroke, &Co. 50 0 0 

” Russell, Le Cren, and Co., mio ae ae 

” Cargill, Joachim, and Co, 50 0 ¢ 
Taylor, Bethell, and Robe 50 0 0 

Mr. "Deputy PATIOP .covveseccsees 50 0 0 
Messrs. Park B rothers BB OO. ccacecsccccsesoees 25 0 0 


YROPOSED TR: \INING-SHIP on the 
THAMES, in connection with the CHILDREN'S 


HOME, 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, Chairman. 


H. J. Atkinson, Esq., J.P. | Horace Marshall, Esq. 

Dr. Thomas Chambers. {C. M. Norwood, Esq., 
Thomas Gray, Esq. | M.P. 

Walter Griffiths, Esq. | Captain Oates. 

Admiral Sir W iilian Hall, | J. Patton, Jun., Esq. 
K.C.B. , Thomas Scrutton, Esq. 
Francis Horner, Esq. |Captain Trivett, Lieut. 

D. J. Jenkins, Esq., M.P. N.R 

George Lidgett, Esq. 

Wm. Lund, Esq. 

<" Alderman M‘Arthur, 
» 


fig" Vanner, Esq. 
’. T. Whelpton, Esq. 
C Ato Williams. 
M.P. Capt. Halpin, F.R.G.S. (38. 
John Macgregor Esq., M.A.| Great Eastern). 
(With power to add.) 
. > prt SES Esq., Treasurer. 
T. B. STEP NSON,) = 
J.J. VICKERS, Esq.,j Hn Secs. 

At a MEETING held at the Mansion House on 
FRIDAY, the 18th December, the Right Hon. the 
LORD MAYOR in the Chair, the following Resolutions 
were passed :— 

Ist. That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is de- 
sirable to start a certified training-ship in the Thames 
for Boys, for the British Mercantile Marine. 

2nd. That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desira- 
ble that boys of industrious, but poor, parents shovld 
participate in the benefits of these ships, other than 
those received under the provisions of the Industrial 
Schools Act. 

3rd. That with a view to the establishment of such 
a ship in the Thames, the following gentlemen (see 
list above), who have consented to act as a Provisional 
Committee, shall apply to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty for the loan of a suitable ship, and 
shall solicit subscriptions towards the cost of equipping 
and maintaining it. 

DONATIONS towards the expense of equipment 
and annual subscriptions will be received by the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, E.C.; by the Treasurer, 
C. E. Barnett, Esq., Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares, and Co., 
60 and 62 Lombard Street; or the Honorary Secre- 
taries, at the Children’s Home, Bonner Road, London, 
E., and will be duly acknowledged in the Times. 

URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ememtaen ok TO THE ROYAL 
A 


MILY. 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
i EA 


AND PERRINS’ 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATLONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACK WELL, London, and 
sold by all dealers in sauces throughout the | world. 


OIN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVIES 
Has been Manufactured only by them for more than a 
Hundred Years, at 
107 STRAND (corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 


Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 

RAGRANT SOA P.— 
The celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 

is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect 

on the skin. Manufactured by 

J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles, 

and Sole Manufacturers of the “ LYCHNOPHYLAX,” or 

**CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 

of Candies. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and aan Warehousemen, and 
others, 








| pure blood and a properly-nourished 


GRATEFUL—COMPORTING. 
dy y YScy Y * ™ 
EPPS’S COCOA. 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast- 


tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may | 


save us many heavy <loctors’ bills, It is by the judi- 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution 
may be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack where- 
ever there isa weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
frame.”"—See 


| article in the Civil Serre Gazette 


G 





JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 48 
Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 

UNTLEMEN desirous of having their 
JU Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 

“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 

which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'’S 
STEEL - PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS TITRUUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


Tr ) ’ 
JOHN ‘GOSN ELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiter ness, protects the 
enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath, 

Price 13 6d per pot. 
So 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 


by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


CORN FLOU 
BROWN AND POLSON’S 


Has nearly Twenty Years’ pre-eminent reputation, and 
CANNOT BE SURPASSED, 


NoTE.—Every Genuine Packet bears the Fac-simile 
Signatures of the Makers, 


_“JOHN BROWN,” “ JOHN POLSON.” e 


VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
RY’S CHOCOLATE and COCOA. 
The Award of the “ Medal for Progress” at the 
Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent International Jury. 
F RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.’"—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 
J. S. FRY and SONS. 
ry LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS,—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long aud favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis 











| lead the public. —92 Wigmure Street, Cavendish Square 


SAUCE.— | 


| Strand, W.C. 


| Stoeping, Contracted Chest, 


(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


H22Y EY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 





The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

\ ESSRS. DUNVILLE aud CO. are the 
it largest holders of Whisky in theworld. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica] 
profession in preferenve to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Lrish Distilleries, 
Belfast ; or at their London Oilices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, 








YRANT’'S MORELLA CHERRY 

MW BRANDY. Supplied to Her Majesty at all the 
Royal Palaces. 

RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 


BRANDY. Favoured by Excursi onists, Sports- 
men, Military and Aristocratic Circles. 
sedes Wine. A valuable Tonic. 
NRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY 
IT BRANDY. Order through any Wine Merchant, 
or direct of T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone, 42s. net 
per Dozen, prepaid Rail Carriage Free. 


GRACEFUL FIGURE and GOOD 
HEALTH INSURED. — Round Shoulders, 
Crooked Backs, and 
other deformities and chest diseases are prevented 
and cured by the Improved Chest-Expanding and 
Shoulder Brace, suitable for Ladies or Gentlemen. 
Invaluable for growiug children. Illustrations free. 
HAMILTON aud CO., 404 Oxford Street, W. 








Ulten super- 


' or before the 
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1 WEDENBORG 


TRUE 
h CHRISTIAN RELIGION.” 
The SWEDENBORG SOCIETY hereby offers 
Gratuitously a Copy of the above Important Work to 
Clergymen gf the Church of England and Ministers of 
every oo ation giving their Names and Addresses 
to Mr. J. Spei Ag gent, at the Society’s House, 36 
Bloomsbury Street, W.C.; or, if by Post, on receipt of 
Tenpence in Stamps for its Transmission, 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 
JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON Co., 
Buildings, Le yndon, 









SS 


and 3 Royal Exchange 


EO. 


HEN [IX FIRE OF ‘FICE, ‘Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world 


{GEORGE WILLIAM Yee 
Secretaries 4 JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 

I ANK of SOUTH AUS’ PRALTA. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT’S 

ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 

South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected, 

Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 

WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


T ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTI- 
L TUTION, for MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
45 Gracechureh Street, London, E.0. 






Chairman—Alderman Sir CHARLES WHETHAM, 
Deputy-Chairman—Sir CHARLES Reep, F.S.A. 
The Accumulated Capital amounts to upwards of 
£3.300,000, 
The total sum paid in Claims is £3,600,000. 
The entire Ex; enses (including commission) are only 
5 per cent. on the Society's gross Annual Income of 
£433,000, 
Total Profits realised for its Members of £2,305,000. 
Prospectus und Form of Proposal forwarded on 
application. HENRY RANCE, Secretary, 


TUE LIVERPOOL and YDON 














LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornh'll, Loudon. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Life Assurances, Anvuities, and Endowments upon 
favourable conditions. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Insurances against Loss or Damage to Property of 
every description. 
Renewal Premiums falling due at Christmas should 
be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, 
Cc ‘ornhill, London, Actuary and Res, Sec. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1807. (For LIVES ONLY.) 
79 Pail Mall, London. 

Premiums and Interest £450,283 
Accumulated Funds sseneersereeL 3,024, LOS 
Also a Subscribed Capital ‘Of | more than £1,500,000. 

The ANNUAL REPORT of the Company's state and 
progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be had, or will 
be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any 
of the Company's Agents. Expenses of management 
considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross income. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 

CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 
a Policy 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M_P., Chairman. 
PaArp-Ur CAPITAL AND RESERVE FuND, £160,000. 
Annual Income, £180,000. 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000, 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
OFFICES—#4+ CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
NUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

11 Lombard Street, Lon lon, E.C. 
Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairms an—ARCHIBALD HAMILTON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—@. J. Saaw Leréves, Esq., M.P. 
Henry Hulse Berens, E q. | Right Hon. John G, Hub: 

Hy. Bonham-Carter. bard, Esq., M.P. 
Charlies Wm. ¢ “urtis . Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Charles F. sq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart 
Alban G. H, Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P, 
MP. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH. 
Actuary—SAMUEL Brown, 
Share Capital at present paid up & invested £1,090,000 
Total Funds about ..... eudetbedsqneneens ese - 3,000,000 
Total Annual Income upws ards of. 400,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Christmas must 
be renewed at the Head Ojlice, or with the Agents, on 
Yth January. 























Esq 
John \artin, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 













EALTHY DIGESTION— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as wealthy digestive orgaus, and when taey are 
impaired, the popular and professional remedy is 
MORSOUON'S PEPSINE. 

Sold as Wine, in bottles, from 3s; Lozenges, in 
boxes, from 2s 6d; Globules, in bottles, from 23; and 
as Powder, in 1-oz. bottles, at 53 each, by all Chemists, 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and S 

W.C., London. 


SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
See uame on lavei, 
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“MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
THE NEW YEAR.—NOTICE. 


The following LISTS and CATALOGUES of BOOKS, revised for January, 1875, 
are now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

A List of some of the principal New Books in circulation at Mudie's Select 
Library, with Terms of Subscription and other particulars. 

A Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from April, 1873, to January, 1875. 

A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the 
Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains many leading Books of the Past and 
Present Seasons, cut and uncut, with many older Works, several of which are out 
of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 

An additional Clearance Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the works of Popular 
Authors, strongly rebound and well adapted for circulation in Literary Institutes 
and Public Libraries. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.—NOTICE. 


A Catalogue of Works of the Best Authors, in Ornamental! Bindings, adapted for 
Gentlemen's Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding or Birthday 
Presents, New Year's Gifts, and School Prizes, is also now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), — Oxford Street, Lohdon. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 





Just published, in 8vo, price Is. 
ITUAL REVISION: a Letter to the Prolocutor of the 
» Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury. By the Right Hon. Joun 
G. HuBBARD, M.P. 


T IE 
I ONDON 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Aucient aud Modern Literature, in 
various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian, _ 


PP REATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Sole Lessee and 
Manager, F. B. CHATTFRTON. Every Evening at 7, TEN of "EM. After 


which the Christmas Grand Comic Pantomime, ALADDIN; or, the WONDERFUL 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Tuesday next, in feap. 8vo, price Is. 
TRANSIT of VENUS, its Meaning and Use. 
T. H. Bupp, F.R.A.S. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London.— 
Pounded 1841. 








By 














THE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


BY GEORGE COL M.S 
MALCOLM. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

ILLUSTR ATED Lonpon News.—*“ Mr. Mac Donald takes care to pro- 
vide an ample store of matter for exciting suspense, conjecture, and 
surprise......His latest work, in short. will at least sustain, if not rather 
enhance, the reputation he has gained as a novelist.” 

ATHEN £UM.—* We are glad to acknowledge the pleasure with which 
we have followed the fortunes of the fisher-boy, and the fidelity with 
which isolated bits of the real life of the far North have been gene- 
rally treated...... No educated reader can fail to be touched by such land- 
acapes and characters as abound in the book...... In three very honest 
volumes Mr. Mac Donald finds room for both pathos and humour.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * THOMASINA.” 
VANESSA. Srconp Eprtion. 
BY B. MARKEWITCH. 
r 
THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. ‘Translated from the 
Russian by the Princesses OvrovssorF. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to Her Imperial and Royal Highness MARIE ALEXANDROVEA, 
DUCHESS OF EDINBURGH. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
MorRNING ADVERTISER.—*“ A very powerful and affecting sto —_ 
Cleverly and even charmingly constructed.,.,... The characters i Gane 
real flesh and blood, and the touches of description are delicately 
artistic....../ A bright, vivid picture of Russian life.” 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
OLATRY: a Romance. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
SprcTator.—“ A more powerful book than ‘ Bressant.’......If the 
figures are mostly phantoms, they are phantoms which take a more 
powerful hold on the mind than many very real figures...... ‘There are 
three scenes in this romance, any one of which would prove true genius.” 
ATHENAZUM.—* The character of the Egyptian, half mad and all 
wicked, is remarkably drawn.,.... Manetho is a really fine conception...... 
That there are passages of almost exquisite beauty here and there is only 
what we might expect. Surely no one can read this (quotation) without 
feeling that the same blood runs through the son as through the father.” 


*,* A LIST of 150 WORKS published by HENRY S. KING and OO. 
during 1874 may be had on application. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


HENRY S. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill, and 12 Paternoster Row. 
USEFUL TO on NTS for a ape sed EXAMINATIONS, 
mall crown 8yo, cloth 
ISTORY of the ENG LISH REV OLUT ION of 1688, By 
C.D. YonGe, Regius Professor of Modern History, Queen's College, Belfast. 
“A fair, succinct, useful, and masterly summary of the main causes, circume 
stances, and history of the Revolution, and not without some striking comments 
on its effeets.”—Standard, 
“It relates the most momentous incident in the chronicle of England in the 
happiest and most lucid way imaginable.”"—Notes and Queries. 











“ Will be found useful to students, 





It is written in an interesting manner, and 





LAMP. The celebrated Vokes Family; Harlequinade; Double Troupe of Pan-| . D J 

tomimists. Morning Performances, Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday. | gives a faithful account of the Revolution of 1688,"—Civi/ Service Gazette, 

Box-oftice qn from 10 till 5 daily. Henry 8. KiNG and Co, 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 
SLER’ S GLASS CHANDELIERS, PIN and WEBB’ HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 


Wall Lights and Lustres 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Kerosene and Moderator Lamps for India and home use. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show-Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manvfactory and Show-Rooms, Broad 





M*? 
a A 1 SPOONS and FORKS 


are guaranteed to last for 20 years. A written 
guarantee given to every purchaser.—Oxford 
Street, 76, 77, and 78; West End, and Mansion 
___House Buildings, Poultry, London. 

BB’S 


NZ APPIN ond WE 











Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) at ELECTRO -SILVER Luncheon Frames— 

7 Cruet Frames—Fishing-eating Knives—Des- 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier sert Knives and Forks—Piscuit Boxes—Cake 

a and Outfitter, 114, 116, 118.120 Regent Street, Baskets — Tea and Coffee Services — Toast 

and 22 Cornhill, London ; 10 Mosley Street, Manch Racks—Salvers—Claret Jugs—Liquor Frames, 

= Street, Liverpool ; and 39 New Street, Birming. APPIN and WEBB’S 

ee BY Celebrated TABLE KNIVES 

OR INCLEMENT WEATHER.—A are guaranteed to be of the highest possible 
NEW OVERCOAT is now being manufactured quality. 

at H. J. NICOLL'S establishments, named the * ANTI- APPIN and WEBB'’S 


BOREAN.” Itis made of Beaver and other Cloths, 
interlined with Silk or Sateen on “ Peau de Chamois,” 
is impenetrable to draughts, and a great protection 
against cold. May be seen and obtained at the above 


addresses. 
HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS.—H. J. 
NICOLL has introduced this Season several 
approved NOVELTIES in SUITS for YOUNGER 
BOYS. Also “ Regulation” Suits as worn at Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and other great Schools; Warm 
Overcoats from One Guinea; Hats, Shirts, 
Hosiery suitable for each Dress. 


MRS. . one ALLEN’S 


D'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
{T will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes al) dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dépét. 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London, W.C, 


DRY ,EFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 
URN the WESTMINSTER WEDGE- 
FITTING COMPOSITE CANDLES. 
The Best, the Cleanest, the Safest, and in the end the 
Cheapest. 
Sold everywhere. Wholesale only of 
J. 0. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London. 
Sole Manufacturers of the “LYCHNOPHYLAX”™ or 
“CANDLE GUARD,” effectually preventing the guttering 
of Candles. Sold everywhere. Name and address of 
nearest vendor on application. 


and 




















M 


Costly Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 12 
stamps, smaller edition post free. 

Oxford Street (76,77, and 78), West End, and 
Mansion-House Buildings, Poultry, London. 
Manufactory and Show-rooms—Royal Cutlery 
Works, Sheffield. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
Perfect as a Dressing-Pag—Perfect as a 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND 


INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 
spirit is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 
seal, pink label, and cork branded 
“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY." 
Wholesale Depdt, 20 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


REEDOM from COUGHS in TEN 
MINUTES is GIVEN by Dr. LOCOCK’S PUL- 
MONTO. WAFERS.— 12,086 cures have been published 
in the Jast year of Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, and all disorders of the Breath and Lungs.— 
Hysterical, Nervous, and Heart Complaints, Rheuma- 
tism and Nervous Pains. 
They act like a charm, and taste pleasantly. Sold by 
all Druggists at Is 1}d and 2s 9d per box. 


ee ee eee LLS & OINTMENT. 














—HELP UNDER SUFFERING. —No diseases which 
afilict the human body are more irksome to bear, or 
more difficult to cure, than skin diseases, whether 
superficial sores or deep ulcerations. Holloway's 
Ointment has proved itself a remedy for these maladies ; 
it clears off scurvy, incrustations, beals up cracke and 
fissures, reduces unnatural heat, mitigates irritation 
and inflammation, and it at once assuages pain, cleans 
wounds, and works out a sound and lasting cure more 
certainly and more rapidly than any other application. 
In those affections which are probably constitution a 
or chronic, debilitating habits and constitutional ail- 
ments, Holloway's Pills should be taken to increase 








the salutary effects of this unguent. 


SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM §, 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small, useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and durability, as follows:— 







































Fiddle 
or Old |Bead or| King’s 
Patterns. Silver, |Thread,|or Shell, 
£8.a)/ £8, d/£ 8. da. 
12 Table Forks,......0000000888, 110 .} 2 1 642 6, 
12 Table Spoons .. | 110 .J2 1 426, 
12 Dessert Forks..... 12.3519 inh. 
12 Dessert Spoons ., $2 at S ee 
12 Tea Spoons .....+... acm ase we os 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls... 9 .| .12 .J . 18 6 
2 Sauce Ladles 6 J. 8 J. Oo. 
1 Gravy Spoon ... $3.82. 90- 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt 3 .. 4 op. 4 6 
1 Mustard Spoon, giltbow!. se. ast 8 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs ...... .@. 8 @. @« 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers,.....) .18 61 3 61 4 6 
1 Butter Knife ,........ ~ 29.3. 3 @ 
1 Soup Ladle .... 9 8.58 0 o . 
1 Sugar Sifter......... 3  @. 
Total..........£8 19 3'1119 61130 6 
Any article to be singly at the _— rices, 
An oak chest to contain the above, @ relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern:— 
Table Spoons and Forks ............238 per doz, 


Dessert do., 17s.. "Tea Spoons, 128. 

Tea and Coffee Sets, “Electro-Silver on white me 
£3 15s to £25. Ditto, Electro-Silver on nickel, £1 
to £24. 

Dish Covers, Electro-Silver on nickel:—A set of 
four, plain, elegant pattern, £9; a set of four, beaded 
pattern, £10 10s; a set of four, fluted pattern, £12 10s; 
chased and engraved patterns, from £14 to £26. 

Corner Dishes, Electro-Silver, from £7 10s to £18 188 
the Set of Four; Warmers, £7 2s 6d to £15 15s, 
Biscuit Boxes, 14s to £5 10s. 

Cruet Frames, Electro-Silver. 
3 glasses......128 to £2 6s | 6 glasses...€1 4s to £4 16s 
4 glasses...... 15s to £2 18s | 7 glasses.,.£1 188 to £7 108 

Dessert Fruit Knives and Forks, from 45s to £9 128 
the dozen pair. Cases from 8s. 

Fish Eaters—Knives, from 45s to 96s the dozen. 
Knives and Forks, from £4 48 to £3 8s 6d the dozen 
pairs. Cases from 8s and 15s. Fish Carvers, in cases, 
from 15s to 84s the pair. 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Furnishing Ir by 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
aud 1 Newman Yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is triling, WILLIAM S. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate 
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The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No 


SATURDAY, January 16th. 


tion cannot be received by the Publishers later than MONDAY, January 11th. 
London: LONGMANS and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Frice 2s 6d. free by post 2s 10d. 


THE NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 
CANADA: AN EMIGRANT’S JOURNAL. By Lewis { NOTES OF TRAVEL IN PORTUGAL: SUPPLEMENTARY 
Parker. CHAPTER. By John Latouche. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By George Barnett Smith. 
THE MAD WiLLouGcuBys. By E, Lynn Linton. 
ENGLISH FLOWER GARDENS. By Archibald Banks. 


Srrk PHILIP SIDNEY. By Heury Kingsley 
A TRAGEDY QUEEN: A TALke. By John Dangerfield, 
Author of “Grace Tolmar.” 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 





EVENING HOURS.—Edited by Lapy BARKER. 
ESSRS. STRAHAN and CO. have to 


announce that this Magazine will in future be 
published by them, in conjunction with Messrs. W. 
HUNT and CO, 
34 Paternoster Row, 22nd December, 1874 


VENING [OURS. —$ 





HOURS. — Sixpence 
Monthly, Illustrated. Edited by Lapy BARKER. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 

1, JONATHAN. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler, Author of 
“ Mistress Judith; Chaps. 1, 2, 3, and 4, with an 
Illustration. 

Tue REFRESHMENTS OF Lirs. By the Rev. 
Reynolds Hole, Author of * A Book about Roses.” 

With DsaF MUuTES. By the Author of * Episodes 
in an Obscure Life.” 

A SERENADE. By Austin Dobson. With an 
Tilustration, 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By the Rev. Canon Barry. 

THE BRONZE ANGEL. By Julian Hawthorne. 

COMPARATIVE COOKING. By Lady Verney. 

A CHAPTER OF FRENCH FAMILY History. By 
L. G. Séguin. With an Illustration. 

Spices. By John R. Jackson, Curator of the Kew 
Museum. With Illustrations. 

Tage STory OF OUR PonrgES. By Miss E. Shaw- 

fevre. 

. THE MARTYR's MISSION. By Katherine Saunders. 

. My HavuGuty Lapy. By Mrs. O'Reilly. 

. MICHBLINE. Chaps.1 and 2, By Madame Bersier, 

and translated by Mrs. Carey Brock, with an 


Tilustration. 
14. Houses AND HOUSEKEEPING. No. I. By Lady 


Barker. 

“JONATHAN,” the New Story, by the Author of 
“ Mistress Judith,” will be continued in EVENING 
HOURS, throughout the year. 

“MICHELINE” will be continued in EVENING 
HOURS, throughout the year. 

STRAHAN and Co., Publishers. 


— CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
for JANUARY. 


© SXer - w@ 


edad ar oad 
Sue 3S 


CONTENTS, 

1. By the late COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, 

On Rome and Spain. 
2. By Professor LIGHTFOOT, 

On Sopecontaral Religion—(Second Paper). 
3. By W.R.GREG 

On the Obligations of the Soil. 
4. By R. A. PROCTOR, 

On the Strategy of the Transit Campaign. 
5. By the Rev. J. LLEWELYN DAVIES, 

On Church Prospects. 
6. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

Saxon Studies, No. 3. 
7. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

On Objections to “Literature and Dogma.”’ 
. By Professor MAX MULLER, 
y Reply to Mr. Darwin, 

9. By Bishop COLENSO. 

Sermon written for Westminster Abbey. 

STRAHAM and Co., Paternoster Row. 


rNHE. “QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the FORTH- 
COMING NUMBER of the above Periodical must be 
forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and Bills by the 
8th January. 


~* 





HE ACADEMY.—The number of 
January 2 commences a New Volume, and will 
comprise the Index to Volume VI. (July—December). 
CONTENTS. 
1. HUNTER'’S TEN Y@ars OF GENTLEMAN FARMING. 
By J. Malcolm Ludlow. 
2. Davis’ JOURNAL OF A VISIT TO THE RUINED CITIES 
OF ASIA MINOR. By E. H. Bunbury, 
3. INGRAM’S COMPLETE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
By R. L. Stevenson. 
4, LInDSay’s HIsTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING. By 
Sir Travers Twiss. 
5. Stk ARTHUR HELPs’ “SOCIAL Pressure.” By Miss 
Cobbe. 
6. ns TBAVBLS IN SOUTH AmeRICA. By H. 
. Bates. 
7. “WAR FROM THE MADDING Crown.” By Andrew 
ng. 
FRENCH CHRISTMAS BOOKs. By Ph. Burty and 
Gabriel Monod. 
9. LETTER FROM THE EXPLORING PARTY IN PARAGUAY. 
By Keith Johnston. 
10. Ha = ~ “ DEVELOPMENT OF MAN.” By Professor 
uxley. 
11, STAGES IN THB FORMATION OF MYTHS. By Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. 
12. BLACK's LirR OF MICHEL ANGELO. ByJ. A.Crowe. 
The AOADEMY of January 9 will contain the first of 
a series of Articles on the Winter Exhibition of Old 
Masters by Professor Sidney Colvin. 
Price 4d, by post 44d. Yearly Subscription, 19s 6d. 
To be obtained of all Newsvendors and Railway 
Stations in Town and Country; and at the offices, 43 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
rMHE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
Quarterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. Edited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
108 per annum, ae free. 
JANUARY, 1875. 
1, The Natural History of Theism; by F. H. Hedge, 
D.D.—2. The Gospel Miracles: by John Wright, B.A. 
—3. The Endowment of Education; by C. E. Apple- 
ton, D.C.L.—4. Ewald’s History of the Hagiocracy in 
Israel; by F. R. Conder.—5. Theodore Parker; by 
Ellen "Bibby.—6. Rowland Williams, D.D.; by John 
Owen.—7. In Memoriam: W. J. Lamport; by J. H. 
Thom.—8. Mill's Essays on Religion. ; by OC. B. 
Upton, B.A.. BSe.—9. Summary of Ecclesiastical 
Events.—10. Notices of Books. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATS, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 


a 








narterly, 2s 
HE POPULA RSC [ENCE REVIEW. 
No 54, JANUARY, 1875, contains:—The 
Microscopic Structure of Rocks, by the Rev. J. M. 
Mello, M.A., F.G.S. (Illustrated)—Gunpowder, its 
Manufacture and Conveyance, by A. H. Atteridge.— 
The Nebular Hypothesis, by J. J. Plummer, M.A.— 
Ant-supporting Plants, by J. Britten, F.L.S. (lllus- 
trated).—Geological Origin of English Scenery, by H. 
B. Woodward, F.G.8S.—Reviews of Books.—Summary 
of Science for the Qusrter, &c. 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 rea 


Published 28th December, 
IFE of ALLAN CUNNIN GHAM, 
with Selections from his Works and Correspond- 
ence. By the Rey. Davip HoGeG, Author of “ Life and 
Times of the Rey. John Wightman, D.D.” In one 
handsome volume, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 





JOHN MurRAY, Albemarle Street. 


London: Hoppgr and STouGuTon. 





TO INVESTORS. 


DIVIDENDS 5 TO 10 


FOR ALL THE SAFEST AND MOST PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS, READ 


SHARP’S STOCK anp SHARE INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 


It is the safest, most trustworthy, and reliable publication of the day. 
JANUARY EDITION, NOW READY, TWELVE PAGES, POST-FREE. 

Investments in Railways, Preference, ‘and Debenture Stocks—Telegraph, Water Work, Gas, Dock, Insurance, 
Bank, Mine, and Miscellaneous Shares—foreign Loans, Indian, American, and Colonial Stocks, &c. Market 
Prices, Dividends, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, EXECUTORS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
Should read the above Investment Circular. It is a valuable, reliable, and safe guide for Investors. 
GOULD SH —? and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 

BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852 


AND 15 PER CENT. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 
ry 

TILED 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


ECONOMICAL 


Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SONS, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application, 





KITCHENERS. 


flre if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


287, will be published on| 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for inser-| A Macazixe or Horticvnture AND FLORICULTURR, 


Price Sixpence Monthly. 


THE GARDENER; 


CONTAINING ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY 
SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL PRACTICAL 
GARDENERS OF THE DAY. 
EDITED BY 
DAVID THOMSON, 
Author of * Pitandy Book of the Flower-Garden, - 
“ Handy-Book of Fruit-Culture,” &c. 
THE NuMBER FOR JANUARY CONTAINS:— 

Stoke-Holes, Boilers, &c. (with Illustration)—Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs—About Plant-Growing: 
Size of Pots—Stove Plants for Exhibition—Gardening 
Fashions—French Beau Forcing—Notes on Cymbidium 

—A Few Cattleyas worth Growing—Large Bunches of 
Grapes—Notes on New and Rare Ferns—Hints for 
Amateurs: January—Potatoes and Rotation of Crops 
—Gossip about Plants—Popular Greenhouse Plants— 
Judging, &c , at Horticultural Shows—Pearson's Golden 
Queen Grape—Plants for Table Decoration—Rais'n de 
Calabria and other Late Grapes—Winter Use of Hardy 
Succulents—Obituary—Calendar—Notices to Corre 
spondents. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 37 Paternoster Row, 
London; and 45 George Street, Edinburgh. Orders 
received’ by all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE | for 
JANUARY, 1875. No. DCCXL. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 








GIANNETTO. 
Ipas: an Extravaganza. 
ALICE LORRAINE: a Tale of the South Downs. Part 10, 
THE ABODE OF SNOW. Hangrang, Spiti, and Tibetan 
Polyandry. 
THE STORY OF VALENTINE; AND HIS BROTHER. Part 1% 
THE LIFE OF THE PRINCE CONSORT. 
THE GREAT PROBLEM: CAN IT BE SOLVED ? 
Wm. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


REISSUE of THACKERAYS WORKS—With al} 
the ORIGINAL LLLUSTRATIONS, 
In 22 Monthly be emer large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, 
boards.—Now ready. : 
ENDENNIS. Volume I. With 23 
Page Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. 
London: Smita, ELpgeR, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 181. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
JANUARY. With Illustrations by GEORGE pu 
MAURIER and H, ALLINGHAM. 
CONTENTS. 

Miss ANGEL. (With an Illustration.) 1. A Print of 
Sir Joshua's. 2. Picture Galleries. 3. Gondolas. 
4. Palaces. 5. Gold and Silver Fish. 6. Angel and 
her Friends. 

ON PEOPLE WHO “ WILL” TALK. 

CHARLIA. 

RELIGIOUS RBVIVALS IN MBDIARVAL ITALY. 

Mr. LOWBLL’S POEMS. 

THE LOVE AND MARRIAGE OF CATHERINE DE BOURBON. 

PAST AND COMING TRANSITS OF VENUS, 

THREB FRATHERS. (With an Illustration.) 20. Tinta- 
gel’s Walls. 21. Confession. 22. On Wings of Hope. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Messrs, KELLY & 00.’ NEW WORKS. 
Now ready. 


oe OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1875 (76th year), price 40s, with 
corrected Map. 


IX HOME COUNTIES DIRECTORY 


(8th Edition), price 46s, with Maps ; also, 


NEN. MAPS of the “SIX HOME 

COUNTIES,” size 38 inches by 25, showing, in 
addition to the towns, all the villages, railways, &c. 
The prices of each County Map are :—Sheet, 3s 6d; in 
case or on roller, 108; or the set of six:—Sheet, lds; 
in case, 428; on rollers, 45s. 

KELLY and Co., 51 Great Queen Street, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C.; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; and 
all Booksellers. 


Will be ready on January 1.—By Authority. 
HRONOLOGICAL TABLE and 
INDEX of the STATUTES. Third Edition. 
To the End of the Session of 1874, 37 and 38 Victoria. 
To which is appended a Table, showing the extent to 
which the Public Acts of the period comprised in Vols. 
L. to V. (inclusive) of the Revised Edition of the Statutes 
have been repealed by Acts passed subsequently tothe 
publication of those Volumes. Price, in cloth boards, 
25s; or the Table separately, 4d. 
EYRE and SporTiswoopk, Her Majesty's Printers, 
East Harding Street, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.; and 
all Booksellers. 








_ Now ready, price Is. 

EMARKS and SUGGESTIONS on 

the REPORT of the COMMISSIONERS on 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, and the Bil! of the Chancellor 

of the Exchequer. By G. PouLetr Scrorsg, Eaq., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. 

WILLIAM Rip@way, Piccadilly, London; and al} 

Booksellers. 


RANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR. 
GERMAN MILITARY TECHNOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY in FRENCH and ENGLISH (dedicated 
by permission to H.R.H. the late Prince Consort). By 
Sir GEORGE DvucKeTT, Bart., late Mayor, &c. 
WILLIAMS and NorGats, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. i re 
HITAKER’S ALMANACK for 1875. 
—The Best, Most Complete, and Cheapest 
Almanack published; is now ready, and may be had 
of every Bookseller, Stationer and Newsvendor, in the 
Country, and at all Railways, price One Shilling, 
sewed, or Is 6d, neatly balf-bound. 


EMARKABLE, very Remarkable 
Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIC SALINE in Preventing and Curing Small- 
pox, Fevers, and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 











andinvigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’'S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Book about the Table. By J. 
©. JEAFFRESON. 2 vols. 8vo. 

“This book is readable and amusing from first to 
last. No one ought to be without it. No point of in- 
terest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Racy anecdotes corus-ate on every page.” 


—Morning Post. 
Captain F. T. TOWNSHEND, 2nd Life Guards. 
8vo, with Lilustrations, 15s. 

“Captain Townshend's work is instructive and enter- 
taining. It contains chapters for all readers, racy 
narrative, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be 
perused with pleasure by the sportsman and naturalist.” 


On the Wing: a Southern 


Flight. By the Hon. Mrs. ALFRED MONTGOMERY. 
8vo, 14s. [Next week. 


The Unkind Word. By the 


Author of “John Halifax.” Ciurap EDITION, 5s, 
bound and Illustrated. Forming the New Volume 
of Hurst and Blackett’s “ STANDARD LIBRARY.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Blossoming of an Aloe. By 


Mrs. CASHEL HOBY. 3 vols. 


Our Detachment. By Katharine 


Krye, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment.” 


My Story. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty,” &c. 
“*My Story’ has great fascination. The whole book 
is full of merit."—Morning Post. 


Lizzie. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. 


“An enthralling story."—Morning Post. 


The Italians. By Frances Elliot, 


Author of “ The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy,” 
&e. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


On the 15th will be published, 
MR. KINGLAKE’S 
FIFTH, OR “INKERMAN VOLUME” OF 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
+0 


NTENTS. 
1, = ENGAGEMENT OF THE LESSER INKER- 
A 


N. 
2. SIR GEORGE CATHCART AND THE“ DORMANT 
COMMISSION.” 
3. THE RETENTION OF BALACLAVA. 
4. THE BATTLE OF INKERMAN. 
Also, on the same day, a New Edition of the First Four 
Volumes of the Work—unamely, 

Vol. I. TH# ORIGIN OF THE CRIMEAN WAR:—In- 
cluding the strife between the Greek and the Latin 
Churches; the Coup d’Etat of the 2nd December, 1851; 
and the issue of the Conflict between the Czar Nicholas 
nee Stratford de Redcliffe. Fifth Edition. 16s, 
cloth. 

Vol. II. THe ALMA CAMPAIGN :—Including the com 
mencement of the Crimean Expedition; the Landing ; 
the March to the Bulganak ; and the Battle of the Alma. 
Fifth Edition. 16s, cloth. 

Vol. III. SeBas Toro. :—Including the Flank March 
led by Lord Raglan ; the Evasion of the Russian Army; 
the heroic efforts of the Garrison under Admiral Kor- 
niloff and Colonel de Todleben; the commencement 
of the Siege; the first bombardment of Sebastopol by 
the Land and from the Sea ; the Tidings of the Alma 
in England. Third Edition. 20s, cloth. 

Vol. [V. Tok BATTLE OF BALACLAVA :—Third Edition 
14s, cloth, 

Each of the above four volumes, and also the newor 
“Inkerman Volume,” may be had separately, with a 
—- title-page, forming s work complete in 
itself. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
eet : In the Press. 
DITUS FACILIORES: an easy Latin 
Construing Book. with Complete Vocabulary, 
by A. W. Potts, M.A., Head Master of the Fettes Col- 
lege. Edinburgh, and sometime Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge; and the Rey. C. DARNELL, M.A,, 
Head Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, Edin- 
burgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and Downing 
Colleges, Cambridge. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








7 ‘i Just published, price 2s. 
XPOSTULATION in EXTREMIS; 
or, Remarks on Mr. Gladstone's Political Ex- 
postulation on the Vatican Decrees in their Bearing 
on Civil Allegiance. By the Right Hon. Lord RoBert 
Monracu, MP. 
London: BurRNS and OATES, 17 and 18 Portman 
Street, W.: and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Now ready, Svo, 672 pp., cloth, price 78 6d. 
[p= of the late JOHN EPPS, M.D., 
Elinburgh. Embracing Autobiographical 
Records—Notes on Passing Events—Homeopathy, 
General Medicine—Politics and Keligion, &c. Edited 
by Mrs. Eprs. 
KENT and Co., Paternoster Row. 





NOW READY. 


THE 
LIFE AND EPISTLES 
OF 


ST. PAUL. 


By THOMAS LEWIN, Feq., 


M.A., F.S.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, 
Barrister-at-Law, 


Author of “Fasti Sacri,” “Siege of Jerusalem,” 
“ Cesar’s Invasion,” * Treatise on Trusts,” &c. 


SECOND EDITION. 
MUCH ENLARGED, AND ENTIRELY RECAST. 


With numerous Illustrations finely Engraved on Wood, 
Maps, Plans, &c. 2 vols. demy 4to, £2 2s. 





From the Times, December 28. 

“This is one of those works which demand from 
critics and from the public, before attempting to esti- 
mate its merits in detail, an unqualified tribute of admi- 
ration. The first glance tells us that the book is one 
on which the leisure of a busy lifetime and the whole 
resources of an enthusiastic author have heen lavished 
without stint...... He is not content with simply illustrat- 
ing his subject so far as might seem necessary for the 
elucidation of the particular detail in St. Paul's life or 
works which is before him. But at every point at 
which the subject touches the life of the Roman world 
Mr. Lewin accumulates a perfect gallery of illustrations 
coceed On all the literary materials subsidiary to his 
work Mr. Lewin hes bestowed not less industry than 
on its artistic illustration, and he states in the preface 
that it is upon the least conspicuous part of his subject 
—namely, upon its chronology—that his greatest pains 
have been bestowed. In another work, in fact, entitled 
* Fasti Sacri,’ which he describes in his preface as insep- 
arable from the present book, he has rivalled, if not sur- 
passed, Fynes-Clinton ina thorough investigation of the 
chronology of the New Testament period. He arrives 
at conclusions materially differing from some of those 
generally received, as, for example, by antedating two 
years the received year of our Lord's birth......This 
work is a kind of British Museum for this period and 
subject in small compass, It is a series of galleries of 
statues, gems, coins, documents, letters, books, and 
relics, through which the reader may wander at 
leisure, and which he may animate with his own 

ings a reflecti It must be remembered 
throughout that this delightful and instructive col 
lection is the result of the devotion of a lifetime, and 
deserves as much honour and recognition as many a 
museum or picture gallery which has preserved its 
donor's name for generations.” 
From the ATHRN UM. 

“ Messrs. Bell and Son send us an illustrated edition 
of Mr. Lewin’s ‘Life and Epistles of St. Paul.’ The 
most valuable of the woodcuts in Mr. Lewin's work 
are those of the coins, the selection of which is due to 
that skilled numismatist, Mr. B, V. Head.’ 








By the Same Author. 


FASTI SACRI: or, a Key to the 


Chronology of the New Testament. 4to, 21s. 


The SIEGE of JERUSALEM by TITUS. 
With the Journal of « Recent Visit to the City, and 
a General Sketch of the Topography of Jerusalem 
from the Earliest Times down to the Siege. Demy 
Svo, 10s 6d. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, 
Covent Garden. 


LORD BYRON. 


New Edition, with Portrait, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The BEAUTIES of BYRON: being a 
Selection from the Writivgs of Lord Byron's 
Poetry and Prose. By a CLERGYMAN. 


2. 
The PEARL EDITION of LORD 


BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. Post 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“The Pearl Edition of Lord Byron's Works is the 
most remarkable reprint of the season. For half-a- 
crown may now be had a complete aud faithful collec 
tion of the poet's works. The best edition of Byron 
is now brought within the means of the poorest 
student of the English classics."—/’all Mall Gazette. 








3 
The POCKET EDITION of LORD 
BYRON'’S POETICAL WORKS. 8 vols. 24mo, 
Bound and in a case. Price One (iuinea. 

“Of the many editions of Lord Byron's Works this 
is unquestionably the most compact, portable, and 
handy. Here we bave, in volumes of most convenient 
size, beautifully printed, carefully edited, and bound 
ina style at once elegant and serviceable, the com- 
plete works of the noble poet." —Civil Service Gazette. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
FULTON'S MANUAL of CONSTITUTIONAL | 
HISTORY. 





This day is published, 1 vol. post 8vo, 7s 6d. cloth. 
MANUAL of CONSTITUTIONAL 

L HISTORY, founded upon the works of Hallam, 
Creasy, May, and Broom, comprising all the Funda- 
mental Princip'es and the Leading Cases in Constitu- 
tional Law. By Forrest FvuLton, LL.B, B.A, 
University of London, and of the Middle Temple, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 

London: BuiTerwortus, 7, Fleet Street, Her 
Majesty's Law Publishers, 








Now ready for JANUARY, price 6s, 


The BRITISH QUARTERLY 

REVIEW, No. CXXL. 
CONTENTS. 

PAPARCHY AND NATIONALITY, 

Cox's HIstory OF GREECE. 

THE ADORNMENT OF ST. PAUL'S. 

THe PLAce OF THE BIBLE IN A SCIENCE 
RELIGION, 

EARLY CHRISTIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN FRANCE. 

THE GREVILLE Memoirs. 

Evrore AND Peace, 

ERASMUS. 

CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 

*,* The Review may be had, post froe for the year, 

by remitting 21s to the Publishers. 


fee 


OF 
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London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Paternoster Row. 


WORKS BY FRANCIS JACOX. B.A. 





SCRIPTURE PROVERBS: §[Illus- 
trated, Annotated, and Applied. Just published, 
crown Svo, 10s 6d. 

“He takes fifty-two maxims or proverbs from all 
parts of Scripture. making each the title of a separate 
chapter, into which. from most extensive readings in 
all ancient and modern literature, he collects the most 
amusing, the wisest, the oddest, or the most instruc- 
tive remarks or anecdotes be has been able to find. 
Poets, philosophers, divines, biographers, actors—in 
short, all kinds of writers and all kinds of men—are 
laid under contribution to this laborious and amusing 
annotator. The pages teem with capital stories, are 
laden with quaintly expressed wisdom from all the 
ages, and not seldom does a most agreeable and 
pleasant humour give a mellow light to this curious 
product of a curious mind." —Zdinburgh Courant. 


2. 
At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: 
Musings after Dark. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 

“Mr. Jacox is a consummate artist, a mosaic-worker, 
whose skill never fails; out of his rich materials he 
creates genuine books, absorbing in their interest."— 
British Quarterly Review. 

“Those who are fond of choice extracts and curious 
anecdotes will find an almost boundless treasury."— 
Guardian, 


3. 
ASPECTS of AUTHORSHIP; or, 
Bookmarks and Bookmakers. Crown 8vo, 88 6d. 
“ No illustration of authors and authorship is omitted. 
We see them in dress and undress; st work and at 
play; in slippers at home, or in full suit at Court.”"— 
Notes and Quertes. 


4. 

TRAITS of CHARACTER and NOTES 
of INCIDENT in BIBLE STORY. Crown 8yo, 
8s 6d. 

“It is scarcely possible to present any adequate ac- 
count of the wealth, the aptuess, the suggestiveness, 
and striking, independent thought which we find in 
every page. —Nonconfurmist. 


5. 

SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS. First and Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 63 each. P 

. 

BIBLE MUSIC; being Variations in 
Many Keye on Musical Themes from Scripture. 
Crown Svo, 6s. = 

te 

CUES from all QUARTERS: or, 
Literary Musings of a Clerical Recluse. Crown 
8vo, 7s él. 

“A volume of exceedingly clever and original 
essays.” —Graphic. 

“We have nothing but praise to give to the very 
delightful volume before us."—Apeciator, 








London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in demy 8vo, price 12s, 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


Ry Henry Rosert Reynowps, D.D., 
President of Cheshunt College. 
Being the Congregational Union Lecture for 1874. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Paternoster Row. 
Just published, price Sixpence. 
SOME REASONS for DOUBTING the 
ALLEGED TRANSIT of VENUS. Being Free 
Thoughts on that Event. 





London: IIODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Paternoster Row. 





a — 





Price 2d Monthly, or 2s 6d per annum, post free. 


The CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE 
JOURNAL. Edited by B. Harris Cowper. The 
First Volume will be ready in a few days. 
Royal 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth, A NEW VOLUME is 
commenced in the January Number, now ready. 


The EXPOSITOR. Price 1s Monthly. 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL COX, assisted by many 
Eminent Contributors. ‘The first Number (for 
January) is now ready, containing Articles by Dr. 
FARRAR, Author of * The Life of Christ,” Professor 
E. H. Piumptre, M.A., Dr. Morison, the late T. T. 
Lynch, and the Editor. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
Paternoster Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
ARCHBISHOP MANNING’S REPLY to the Letter in the 


December Number appears in MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY ; 
also a Further Article by the Author of * PRUSSIA and the VATICAN.” 





Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 183, for JANUARY. 

CONTENTS. 


1. SocraAt Pressure. By Thomas Hughes. 

2. CASTLE DALY: the Story of an Irish Home Thirty Years Ago. Chap. 29. 

3. THE GREVILLE JouRNALS.—Part II. By A. G. Stapleton. 

4. THE SPRIGHTLY BALLAD OF MINIKEENA 

§. THE CONVENT OF SAN Marco.—IV. Savonarola as a Politician. 

6. THe NEW * HAMLET,” AND HIS CRITICS. 

7. GAMES AT CARDS FOR ONE PLAYER. By W. Pole, F.R.S. 

8. RecENT LATIN VERSE. By T. E. Kebbel. 

9. LETTER TO THE EpIToR, by ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 
10, PRussIA AND THE VATICAN.—IV. The Prussian and German Legislation to 


which the Vatican Decrees gave rise. 


LIFE of the Right Hon. FRANCIS BLACKBURNE, late | 


Lord Chancellor of Ireland, chiefly in connection with his Public and Politic al | 


Career. By his Son, EDWARD BLACKBURNE. With Portrait, Engraved by 
Jeens. 8yo, 12s. . 
LAOCOON: Translated from the Text of Lessing, with | 


Preface and Notes, by the Right Hon. RoBert J. PHILLIMORE, D.C.L, With | 


Photographs. 8vo, 12s. 


MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI: Scul 
Architect. The Story of his Life and Labours. By O.C. LACK, M.A. 
trated by 20 Permanent Photographs. Royal Syo, cloth elegant, 31s 6d. 

[This day. 
“The story of Michael Angelo’s life remains interesting, whatever be the manner 
of telling it, and supported as it is by this beautiful series of photographs, the 
volume must take rank among the most splendid of Christmas books, fitted to 
serve and to outlive the season."—/all Mall Gazette. 


tor, Painter, 
Illus- 


“Deserves to take a high place among the works on art of the year.""—Saturday | 


tew. 


ENGLISH MEN of SCIENCE: their Nature and Nurture. 


By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Hereditary Genius.” 8vo, 8s 6d, 
[This day. 


The METHODS of ETHICS. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., | 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. (This day. 


SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from Homer to Menander. 
By the "Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 
8vo, 78 6d. (This day. 


EVOLUTION and the ORIGIN of LIFE. By H. Charlton 


BASTIAN, M.D., F.R.S., Author of “ Beginnings of Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s 6d. 
(This day. 


The THREE DEVILS: Luther’s, Milton's, and Goethe's ; 


and other Essays. By Professor Masson. Crown 8vo, 5s. (This day. 


OUR SKETCHING CLUB. Letters and Studies on Land- 
scape Art. By the Rev. R. St. JonN Tyrwuitt, M.A. With an authorized 
reproduction of the Lessons and Woodcuts in Professor Ruskin'’s “ Elements of 
Drawing.” Crown Syo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


EGYPTIAN SEPULCHRES and SYRIAN SHRINES. 
including a Visit to Palmyra. By Emtty A. BRAUFORT (Viscountess Strang- 
ford), Author of “ The Eastern Shores of the Adriatic.” New Edition. Crown 
8vo0, 7s 6d. [This day. 


TWO DRAMATIC POEMS. By Menella B. Smedley, 


Author of “ Lady Grace,” &c. Extra feap. Svo, 6s. (This day. 


The HARBOUR BAR: a Tale of Scottish Life. 2 vols. 


crown 8vo, 21s. This day. 


GOVINDA SAMANTA;; or, the History of a Bengal L Relves. 


By the Rey. LAL Benaai DAY. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s. 


SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY. By E. C. Otte. 


Maps, Globe 8yo, 6s. 


HISTORY of the LIFEBOAT and its WORK. By Richard 


Lewis, Barrister-at-Law, Secretary to the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
With Illustrations and Wreck Chart. Crown 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition this day. 


PRIMER of ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer. F.R.S. 


With IMustrations. 18mo, cloth, ls. (Macmillan’s Science Primers.) 
(This day. 


On BRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED in 
RELATION to INSECTS. By Sir Joun Luepock, M.P., F.R.S. With Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. (Nature Series.) (This day. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. 


R. GREEN, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern History, Oxford. With 
Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. [This day. 


The 7Jimes says:—‘“ The history of Mr. Green will be found an able guide to 
every student of history, through the latest as weil as the earlier portions of the 
political and social life ‘of Engl: and, and what we admire most of all is the enthu- 
siasm with which, faithful to his principle of peaceful progress and internal 
development, he resists the fascination of the shows of outward life, and traces, 
with abounding skill and knowledge the social, moral, material, and literary life 
of each period.” 


The TEACHING of the CHURCH during the FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES on the DUCTRINES of the CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD and 
SACRIFICE. By the Rev. C. B. DRAK#, M.A. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. [This day. 


With 


[This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





i 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ARCHIE LOVELL:; 

“LEAH: a Woman of Fashion,” commenced in 
November, is continued in the TEMPLE BAR MAGA. 
ZINE for January, 1875. 





Now ready at every Bookseller's, price One Shilling. 


‘The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. No. 170, 


for JANUARY, 1875. 


CONTENTS. 
| 1, LEAH: A WOMAN OF FasHion. By Mrs, Edwardes, Author of “Ought 
Ve to Visit Her?” “Archie Lovell,” &. Chap. 8 A Dance of Death 
Chap. 9. Situ savais, 
| 2. Kavour THs Tcrco. 
| 3. BULWER AND DICKENS, 
| 4. THS GREVILLE Memorrs. 
| 5. Linitn. Chaps. 4, 5, and 6. 
6. A DANCE AFTER HARLEQUIN. 
7. PATRICIA KEMBALL. By Mrs. Lynn Lynton. Chaps. 37, 38, and 39. 
8. HENRI DE LAROCHEJAQUELIN AND LA VENDES, 
9. RALPH WILTON’s WEIRD. Chap. 1. 
| “One can never help enjoying “ Temple Bar.”—Guardian, 


*,* The 42nd Volume of TEMPLE BAR, and also the cases for binding it, are 
now ready. 





‘The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


LOVE PEACOOK, including his Novels, Fugitive Pieces, Poems, Criticisms, 
&e. Edited by HENRY CoLe,C.B. With a Preface by Lord HovuGuTon, and 
a Biographical Sketch by his Grand-Daughter. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, witha 
Portrait, price 31s 6d. (/mmediately. 


LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 


| HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A.. Author of “ Table-Traits, and 
| Something on Them,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s 


The WIT and WISDOM of LORD CHESTER- 


FIELD. Edited, with a brief Memoir and Notes, by ERNST BROWNING, Chief 
Justice of the Leeward Islands. Small demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


‘The GREAT TONE POETS. Being Short 


Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers—Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Spohr, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, &c. 
By FREDERICK CROWEST. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


‘WESTERN WANDERINGS: a Record of 


Travelin the Land of the Setting Sun. By J. W. BopDDAM-WHETHAM. With 
| Twelve full-page Illustrations, engraved by Whymper. Demy 8vo, price 15s, 
ILLUSTRATIONS:—The Whirlpool Rapids—The Cave of the Wind—The Witch 
Rocks—The Devil's Slide—The Mother of the Forest—The Father of the Forest— 
The Yosemite Valley—Cormorants—The South Farallone Islands—Mount Shasta 
| —The Columbia River—Vulcan’s Steam Works. 


‘PAIR LUSITANIA: a Portuguese Sketch- 


Book. By Lady Jackson, Editor of “The Bath Archives.” In-super-royal 
8y0, with ‘Twenty very beautiful full-page Llustrations, engraved from Photo- 
graphs by George Pearson, 21s. 
“This handsome volume must ducidedly be welcomed as one of the good things 
of this season.” —ookeeller. 
| This charming volume is one of the pleasantest books of travel which has 
| appeared this season. The natural beauties of the conatry arp depicted with rare 
| power, and the book is a kind of Pepysean Diary, possessing especial interest 
, from the racy, colloquial manner in which it is written."—Morning Post. 


‘The ROMANCE of the ENGLISH STAGE. 


| By Percy FITZGERALD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of the “ Life of Garrick,” &c. In 
2 vols. demy Svo, 24s. 

“Mr. Fitzgerald's well-known familiarity with the annals of the stage (which has 

, already been shown in his Lives of Garrick and the Kembles) ensures a trustworthy 

} account of those with whom he now deals, while his easy style of narration, and 

| the judicious manner in which the various episodes bave been selected, make his 

| book not only in-tructive, but very agreeable reading. Mr. Fitzgerald gives us in 

his two handsome volumes a résume of the life and adventures of some of the more 

| striking characters who have adorned—and too often disgraced—the British stage, 

and in addition to these biographies, the work contains much that is interesting.” 
Morning Post. 





FIVE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


MONK’S NORTON. “By the Author of 


“Mary Powell,” * The Ladies of Bever Hollow,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


The FROZEN DEEP, and other Stories. 


By WIL KIE COLLINS, Author of “ The Woman in White,” “The New Mag- 


dalen,” &e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
IN the DEAD of NIGHT. In 8 vols. crown 


“Readers who love to feel their flesh creep, cannot do better than address 
themselves to this clever and amusing story.”—Dai/y News. 


AS INNOCENT as a BABY. 


Wo Svo. 


In 8 vols. 


The GOLDEN SHAFT. By G, Christopher 


Davies. In 3 vols. crown Svo. (Jmmediately. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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~ CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. | 


- 7 a re Oa _ - TTT IV 

The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 

A REPLY. By the Author of Supernatura! Religion. | 

THE TENURE OF LAND. By Sir George Campbell. | 

Lucretius. By John Addington Symonds. 

Mr. SPENCER ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By J. E. Cairnes. | 

King Lear. By J. W. Hales. 

Mr. MILL’s Essays ON RELIGION, By the Editor. 

BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By George Meredith. 


Major WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


KATERFELTO: a Story of Exmoor. By G.' 


J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. With 12 Illustrations by Colonel H. Hope Crealocke, 
C.B. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 1lés. [This day. | 


PIUS IX.: 


Restoration in 1850, With Glimpses of the National Movement in Italy. Ry | 
ALFRED OWEN LEGGE, Author of * The Growth of the Temporal Power of the 
Papacy.” In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. (This day. 


The LAND of the CZAR. By O. W. Want. 


Demy 8vo, 16s. [This day. 


the Story of his Life to the| 


DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
A NEW EDITION of DYCE’S SHAKESPEARE, being the THIRD, with Mr. 
DYCE’S FINAL CORRECTIONS. 


The latest employment of Mr. Dyce’ on was the present Revision of his Second 
tion. 


The WORKS of SHAKESPEARE. Edited by 


the Rey. ALEXANDER Dycr. To be completed in 9 vols. demy 8vo. 
(Vol. 1, price 88, now ready. 


A MEMOIR of the LIFE of DAVID COX, 


Member of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours. With Selections from 
his Correspondence, and some Account of his Works. By N. NEAL SOLLy. 
Illustrated with numerous Photographs, from Drawings by the Artist's own 
hand, New Issue. 1 vol. royal 8vo, cloth, 36s, [This day. 


The BAVARIAN MOUNTAINS and _ the 


SALZKAMMERGOT. With an Account of the Habits and Manners of the 
Hunters, Poachers, and Peasantry of these Districts. By HERMAN SCHMIDT and 
KARL STIELER. With 143 Illustrations. Super-royal 4to, 25s. 


The AMAZON and MADEIRA RIVERS. 


Sketches and Descriptions from the Note-book of an Explorer. By FRANZ 
KELLER, Engineer. ith 68 Illustrations, Super-royal 4to, 21s, 


MILITARY and RELIGIOUS LIFE in the 


MIDDLE AGES, and at the PERIOD of the RENAISSANCE. By Paun 
Lacroix. Illustrated with 14 Chromolithographic Prints and upwards of 400 
Engravings on Wood, Royal 8vo, 31s 6d. 


PAST DAYS in INDIA; or, Sporting Remin- 


iscences of the Valley of the Soane and "tho Basin of Singrowlee. Bya late 
Customs’ OFFICER, N.W. Provinces, India. Post 8vo, 10s td. 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of WEY'S ROME. 


T rT: 
ROME. By Francis Wey. With an Intro- 
duction by W. W. Story. Containing 345 beautiful Illustrations. New 
Edition, Revised and Abridged, forming a magnificent volume in super-royal 
420, price 42s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “GUY LIVINGSTONE.” 


HAGARENE. By the Author of “Guy 


Livingstone.” 3 vols. 
NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


The MASKELYNES. 





LIFE and CORRESPONDENC 


NEW WORKS 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. From State 


Ree rds, Unput lished | Fami! y Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By 
BLANCHARD JERROLD. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Vol. II, 8vo, 18s. 
[On the 15th instant. 


1 of RICHARD 
By his Daughter, E. J. 

Crowa 8yo, Portrait, 10s 6d. 

(Ua Saturday next. 


RECOLLECTIONS and SUGGESTIONS of 


PUBLIC LIFF. 1513-1873. By Jou Larl Russein, K.G. 1 vol. 8vo, price 1és. 
(/n a few days. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND under the DUKE 
of BUCKINGHAM and CHARLES the FIRST, 1624-1628. By Samve. Raw- 
SON GAKDINEN. lete Student of Ch 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. [ Un the 15th inst, 


A SKETCIL of the ¢ GERMAN CONSTITU- 
TION, and of the Events in Germany from 1815 to 1871. By A. NicoLson 
Acting 3rd Secretary in H.M. Emta sssy at Berlin. 8vo, 5s 

[On Wednesday next. 


WHATELY, D.D.. late Archbishop of Dublin. 
WHATELY. New Edition, in One Volume. 


DOWN the 


Gentleman -hman. By C. T.S. Bir 
trations after ‘’aintings by H, Alk Medium 8Svo, 21s. 


‘ + > . ow 

SPAIN: <Art-Remains and _ Art- Realities; 
Painters, Priests. and Princes. Dy H. WiILuis-BAXLEY, M.D. 2 vols. crown 
Svo, with Map, 2:3. [On the 15th instant, 


MEETING the SUN: a Journey all Round the 


World. Py W. Srursoy, F.R.G.S. With Heliotypes amd Woodcuts. 8vo, 24s. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS GEORGE 


IV. and WILLIAM IV. By the late C, OC. F. Grevinie, Clerk of the 
Council to those Sovereigns. Edite! by HENRY Reeve, Registrar of the Privy 
Council. Third Edition. 3 vols. 5vo, 56s. 


CHARLES the FIRST: a Tragedy in Five Acts. 


By ARTHUR GRAY Butwenr, M.A.. Follow of Oriel College, Oxford. With Por- 
trait after Van Dyk. Crown 8vo, 6s 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, 
Political, Philosophical, and Historical. By Joun Stuart Miu. Vol. IV. 
8vo. [/n the Press. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inqui 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, 24s. 


Bishop COLENSO’S Sermon, OVERCOMING 


the ~ read Nov. 29 by the Rev. C. J. H. Pusrcumn, M.A., in St. Martin's 
Chureh (Carfax). Oxford; with Appendix. 8vo, 


A REPLY to the Right Hon. W. E. GLAD- 


STONE’s « POLITICAL EXPOSTULATION.” By the Right Rev. Monsignor 
CaPeL, D.D. So, 23 Gd. 


EWALD’S H ISTORY | of ISRAEL. Translated 


from the German hy J. E. CARPE «. M.A., witha Preface by R. MARTINEAU, 
M.A. 5 vols. dvo, 5s. 


ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 
H REYNARDSON. With Twelve Illus- 
(Jn January. 


The TROJAN QUEEN'S REVENGE: a 


By ANNIE THoMas. Translation of the Hecuba of Euripides. with Elucidations. By A. H. BEESLY, 
2 vols. [This day. M.A. Feap. Svo, 5s, 
BAITING the TRAP. By Jean Mipptemas.|The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE; Greek Text, 
3 vols. mae Pe [This day. with English Notes. Dy Ricwarp CONGREVE, M.A. New Edition, revised. 
8vo. 18s. 


CHAPMAN and ‘HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





The NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE for JANUAR) 
will contain a Novel, entitled, “The MAD WILLOUGIIBYS,” 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton; and a Tale by Mr. John Danger field, entitled, 
“4A TRAGEDY QUEEN.” Both Stories are complete. 

London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Warwick House, Paternoster Row. 








SECOND EDITION, price 19s 6d. 
B C TELEGRAPHIC CODE (Simplicity, Economy, and 
Secrecy—simplicity and economy, palpable ; secrecy, “absolute). Specially 
adapted for the use of Financiers, Merchants, Shipowners, Prokers, Agents, 
&c. See Opinions of the Press. Nearly a hundred papers testify in highe st terms 
possible to the thorough efficiency and completeness of this work. 
EDEN FisHer, 50 Lombard Street, E.C. 


EW CLUB anda NEW VOLUME;; see the BUILDER of 





-|The ETHICS of ARISTOTLE; Greek Text, 


with English ~ iys and Notes. By Sir A.GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D. Third 
Edition, 2 vols ), 32s. 


@ 
The ORIGIN of CREATION, or the Science of 
Matier and Force: a New System of Natural Philosophy. By T. R. Fraser, 
M.D., and A. Dewar. Crown 8vo, 8 


TREATISE on the CONTINUED FEVERS of 
GREAT BRITAIN. By Cartes Meurcaisoy, M.D. F.RS., &. Second 
Edition, many Iliustrations. Svo, 24s 


The LOGIC of STYLE: an Introduction to 


Critical Sc'enee. By WILtrAM RENTON. 8vo, 6s. 





THIS WEEK, First Number of New Volume (4d, or by post 44d), for View 
of the New Club, next Malborough House—Ornamentation of the Early Styles— | 
Edinburgh—Architectural Lecturing—Hand-Book of Painting—State of Great 
Grimsby—Value of Timber on Land—The Industrial Dwellings C cmpetition—-Art | 
and Sanitary Matters.—46 Catherine Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’s NEW BOOKS. 








“STANDARD WORK.”—Times. 
Now ready, Vols. I. and IL, demy 8vo, price 21s each. 


A HISTORY OF MERCHANT SHIPPING AND ANCIENT COMMERCE, 


By W. S. LINDSAY. 
In 4 vols. 


“Mr, W. S. Lindsay, late Member for Sutherland and a well-known shipowner, has just published the first two volumes of an interestingand important work upon 


which he has been long engaged. 


Its aim is to give the reader as complete a history as possible of merchant shipping. from the earliest times to the present; an arduous 


task, and one which Mr. Lindsay has so far performed with all the success which can be commanded by untiring industry and a competent knowledge of accessible 


materials......A thorough acquaintance with everything that belongs to a sea life adds all through the two volumes a value which his work could never have received 


from a ‘shore-going’ author, however clever with his pen...... He has a thorough knowledge of his subject, he treats it with ability, and when his book is complete he 


will have added another standard work to our libraries."—T7he Times.——" Admirable......Taere is probably no living Englishman more qualified by study and experi- 


e@neé to write a history of shipping than Mr. Lindsay.... 





] t them shall be written with as great care, the work, a 


He has produced a book which can hardly fail to be the standard authority on the subject, if the concluding 
volumes are at all equal to those which it has been our pleasant task to notice."—Pull Mall Gazette——“ He has devoted much care and time to a subject of permanent 
importance to such a nation as ours.”"—Athenzum.—*“ It is with good right that Mr. Lindsay has undertaken the task of chronicling the maritime and com 1 
greatness of his country.”"—Saturday Review.——“If the two volumes which 1 and supp 


ole, 


will be a standard one on the subject.”"—Daily News.——* All we have been able to do now is to call attention to it generally, and to state that it meets*with our 
lifled approval."—Nautical Magazine.——“ The first two volumes of Mr. Lindsay's useful work demonstrate most completely that he has not rashly undertaken @ 


ungua 
meter of national moment......The book is one destined to be a standard authority."—John Bull_——* A work of true erudition and unquestionable value.” 
——“ Mr. Lindsay may be congratulated on what he has already accomplished. 


which there was a strong necessity, and for which there will be much gratitude."—Scotsman. 


BIDA'S FOUR GOSPELS, with the whole of the 
Original Etchings. 


The GOSPEL of ST. MATTHEW, containing 
Forty-one Etchings. Price to purchasers of the 
Four Volumes, when published, £3 3s each, and also 

, to Non-Subscribers until February 1 next; after which 
date the price of this Volume, in consequence of the 
extra number of Engravings, will be raised to £4 4s. 

« *.* The Gospel of St. John, containing 27 Etchings, 

price £3 3s, can also now be had. 

* This is a beautiful gift-book."—7imes. 


FLEMISH and FRENCH PICTURES. With 
Notes concerning the Painters and their Works. By 
F. G. StepHens, Author of “ Flemish Relics,” 
**Memoirs of Sir Edwin Landseer,” &c. Small 4to, 
cloth extra, bevelled boards, gilt sides, back, and 
edges, 288. [Now ready. 
“The etchings are very good...... The book is hand- 

some and attractive."—TZimes, December 21 ——* Both 

as regards literary snd artistic merit, there are few 
books of the season which it would be more pleasant 
to give or to receive.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The STRAITS of MALACCA, INDO-CHINA, 
and CHINA; or, Ten Years’ Travels, Adventures, 
and Residence Abroad. By J. THomsoN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ Illustrations of China and its People.” 
Demy 8vo, about 500 pp.. with upwards of €0 Wood- 
cuts, from the Author's own Photographs and 
Sketches, cloth extra, 21s. 

“ Most interesting volume."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NORTH-GERMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, in 
the Year 1869-70, of the Ships ‘Germania’ and 
‘Hansa,’ under command of Captain KOLDEWEY. 
Edited and Condensed by H. W. BaTEs, Esq., of the 
Royal Geographical Society, and Translated by 
Louis MercigR, M.A. (Oxon.). Royal 8vo, with 
numerous Woodcuts, Maps, and Chromo-litho- 
graphs, cloth extra, £1 15s. 

“It is a strange and exciting story."—7imes.—— 
“Pull of exciting interest."—Spectator.——* Possesses 
the charm of genuine advyenture.”—Sfandard.— 
* Accounts of daring adventure skilfully carried out.” 
—Saturday Review. 


MASTER-PIECES of the PITTI PALACE and 
other PICTURE-GALLERIES of FLORENCE; with 
Some Account of the Artists and their Paintings. 
20 Photographs direct from the Originals. Atlas 
4to, handsomely bound in cloth extra, gilt edges, 
£3 138 6d. 

OLD MASTERS. Da Vinci, Bartolomeo, Michael 
Angelo, Romagna, Del Sarto, Correggio, Parmigiano, 
Caracci, Guido, Domenichino, Guercino, Baroccio, 
Volterra, Allori, Maratti, and Carlo Dolci. Repro- 
duced in Photography from the celebrated En- 
gravings in the Collection of Prints and Drawings in 
the British Museum, with Biographical Notices. By 
STEPHEN THOMPSON. Imperial folio, cloth extra, 
price £3 13s 6d. 

“ With an intrinsic beauty of their own, these fine 
photographs of rare engravings are to be preferred,” 
&c.—Times, December 21. 

NEW WORK by the CELEBRATED FRENCH 
ARCHITECT, VIOLLET LE DUC. 


HOW to BUILD a HOUSE. By ViIoLLeT LE 
Duc, Author of “ The Dictionary of Architecture,” &c. 
1 vol. medium 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
Plans, &c., cloth, gilt edges, 12s, [ Now ready. 
“The work has the rare merit of being thoroughly 

business-like, and at the same time not too technical.” 

—Standard.——Exceedingly interesting, and will finda 

great variety of readers.”"—William B. Scott in Zram- 

iner.——“Clearly and sensibly written.”"—Saturday 

Review, 

ILLUSTRATED GAMES cf PATIENCE. By 
Lady ADELAIDE CapOGAN. Twenty-four Diagrams 
in Colours, with Descriptive Text. . Second E lition, 
fcap. 4to, cluth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 

This beautiful work gives the Ru'es and full 

Directions for Playing Twenty-four Card Games. 

“ The directions for playing are so carefully given, 
and the tableaux so clear and accurate, that the 
reader must needs become an adept...... This little work 
deserves success."—Morning Post, December 18, 1874. 

Just published. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “ YESTERDAY, 
TO-DAY, and FOR EVER.” 

The SHADOWED HOME and the LIGHT 
BEYOND. By the Rev. EpwArD HENRY BICKER- 
STETH. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 








NOTICE.—Now ready, SECOND EDITION of Mr. 
TROLLOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE of GANGOIL: a 
Story of Bush Life in Australia. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE. In 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 

[Now ready. 
“The narrative moves with all Mr. Trollope’s 
accustomed ease and gaiety, and the freshness of the 

scenes and the vividness of the style make,” &c.— 

Times. 


New Work, uniform with the 7s 6d Edition of Verne’s 
Yorks. 


The FANTASTIC HISTORY of the CELE- 
BRATED PIERROT. Written by the Magician 
Aleofribas, and translated from the Sogdien by 
ALFRED ASSOLLANT. Square crown 8vo, with up- 
wards of 100 Humorous Illustrations by YAN 
D'ARGENT. Attractive cloth cover, gilt edges, 73 6d. 
“A grandly illustrated fairy tale, quite after the 

‘Arabian Nights’ fashion.”— Morning Post,——* Whether 

they do so or not we must lave to the reader to dis- 

cover, promising him plenty of pen and pencil drolleries 
by the way."—-7tmes.——-" A most amusing and won- 
derful tale...... full of genuine fun."—Guardian.— 

“Fanciful, forcible, and funny."—.Nonconformist. — 

“Clever, amusing, and full of the marvellous."— 

Academy ——* The book has a wonderful fascination 

about it."—Court Circular. 

NOTICE.—Now ready, a THIRD EDITION of 

CAMPAIGNING on the OXUS and the FALL 
of KHIVA. By J.A.MacGauHAn. Demy 8vo, with 
Map and numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ A book more freshly written, and with more inter- 
esting matter, both general and personal, is seldom to 
be found. '—Atheneum.——*“ The personal adventures 
which he had are exceedingly entertaining...... We re- 
commend most cordially Mr. MacGahan'’s book.”— 
Daily Telegraph. 

NOTICE.—Now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers, 
and Bookstalls, the FIFTH and CHEAPER 
EDITION (the First Four Editions were each at 
18s), price 7s 6d. 

Captain BUTLER’S “The WILD NORTH 
LAND.” Crown 8vo, with Map and numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth, 7s 6d. 

“ The love of adventure breathes through every page 
of his book, and gives it a pleasant flavour of origiu- 
ality."—Saturday Review. 


NEW NOVELS. 
WARNTON KINGS. By J. Ampntetr. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


SHUNKUR: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny of 


1857. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 5a. 


The VILLAGE SURGEON: a Fragment of 
Autobiography. By ArTHUR LOCKER, Author of 
“Sweet Seventeen,” “Stephen Scudamore,” “Ona 
Coral Reef,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8yo, cloth, 108 6:1. 

(Now ready. 
“We feel genuinely sorry to say good-bye.”—G/obe. 

——" Is not one of those colourless pieces of fiction so 

common at present."—Daily News. 


The MASTERS of CLAYTHORPE. By Mrs. 
C. LUNN, the Author of “Only Eve.” 3 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3is 6d. [Vow ready. 


The ROSE LIBRARY.—POPULAR LITERA- 
TURE of ALL COUNTRIES. 
“Cheap and tempting.” —<dcademy. 
The following Volumes are now ready, each 1s. 

. SEAGULL ROCK. By Jutes SanpeEav, of the 
French Academy. Translated by Ropert BLACK, 
M.A. Iilustrated, 1s. 

LITfTLE WOMEN. By Lovtsa M. Atcorr. 1s. 

LITTLE WOMEN WEDDED. (Forming a Sequel 
to the above.) Is. 

The HOUSE on WHEELS; or, Far from Home. 
By Madame DE STOLZ. With Illustrations, Ls. 

LITTLE MEN. By Loursa M. ALcorr, 1s. 

3. The OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Louisa M. 
ALcoTT. Is. 

The MISTRESS of the MANSE. By J. G. HOLLAND 
(* Timothy Titcomb"), Author of * Arthur Bonny- 


castle,” &c. 1s, 
8. TIMOTHY TITCOMB'S LETTERS to YOUNG 
PEOPLE, SINGLE and MARRIED. 1s. 
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If he continue to the end as he has begun, he will have given to the world @pvork of 











SPLENDID BOOKS FOR NEW- 
YEAR'S GIFTS. 


WELL BOUND, FULL of GRAPHIC PICTURES, 
and VERY CHEAP. 


The Times says :—*M. Verne’s books are extremely” 
clever, and deserve all imaginable success."’ i 


“M. Verne exaggerates scientific possibilities into 
romance in a way so natural and charming, thit even 
sober men and women are fascinated by his extrava- 
gance.”—British Quarterly Review ——“ These tales are 
very popular in France, and as the love of the marvel- 
lous is no stronger in French than in English boys, 
they will, no doubt, be well appreciated by the latter, 
especially as they are full of pictures.”"—Times, 


TWO NEW BOOKS by VERNE. 


A FLOATING CITY and the BLOCKADE- 
RUNNERS. By JuLesS VsRNE. Square crown 8vo, 
containing many very fine Full-page Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. (Just out. 
“Every chapter reads like fact,and the most im- 

probable and outrageous incidents wear an air of 

truth which is simply irresistible.”—Bookseller. 


Dr. OX’S EXPERIMENT: Master Zacharius ; 
a Drama in the Air; a Winter Amid the Ice, &c. 
By JUL&s VERN. With numerous Full-page Illus- 
trations. Cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

“Four very humorous stories."—Saturday Review. 
—"M. Jules Verne may eat his Christmas dinner with 
a clear conscience, for he has provided a couple of new 
and startling stories for his expectant readers. In 
‘Dr. Ox's Experiment, and other Stories,’ they have 
adventures by land, air, and sea, such as their soul 
loves.""—TZimes, December 21. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
the SEA. By JcLesVERNB. Translated and Edited 
by the Rey. L. P. Mwurcigr, M.A. Large post 8vo, 
with 118 very graphic Woodcuts, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 10s 6d. 

“ Full of the most astounding submarine adventures 
ever printed."—Morning Post. 


MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three English- 
men and Three Russiansin South Africa. By JULES 
VeRNS. Translated from theFrench. Boyal 16mo, 
with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
73 6d. 

* This capital translation of M. Verne’s last wild and 
amusing story is, like all those by the same author, 
delightfully extravagant, and full of entertaining im- 
probabilities."—Morning Post. 


The FUR COUNTRY. By Jcres Verne. 
Crown 8ro, with upwards of 80 Dlustrations, cloth 
extra, price 108 6d. 

“*The Fur Country’ will not disappoint them; we 
can promise them breathless excitement, wonders, and 
dangers, and escapes.”"—Atheneum. 


FROM the EARTH to the MOON, and a TRIP 
ROUNDIT. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

In reviewing the two preceding books, the British 
Quarterly Review said:—* The books are both of them 
superb in their exciting clevernessand charm. Among 
the boys’ books of the year they are so far first that the 
rest are nowhere." 


AROUND the WORLD in EIGHTY DAYS. 
By JuLes Vern&. Square crown 8yo, with numerous 
lilustrations, 7s 6d. 


“ Woe hardly know what to say of this most extra- 
ordinary book. How much of it is truth and how much 
fiction it is difficult to determine, One thing we may 
assure our readers, that it is not only interesting, but 
fascinating; not only that, it is interesting, from 
beginning to end, as the last-quar.er stretch of the 
Derby.” —Cvsmopolitan. 


FIVE WEEKS in a BALLOON. By Jores 
VERNE. New Edition. Square crown 8vo, with 
numerous Illustrations, printed on toned paper, and 
uniformly with * Around the World,” &c., 7s 6d. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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